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Soviet Redefection Campaign 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1956 


Unrrep States SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
INTERNAL Security Acr anp Oruer INTERNAL 
Securiry Laws or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:20 a. m., in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Herman Welker 
presiding. 

Present : Senator Welker. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A. Rusher, ad- 
ministrative counsel ; and Benjamin Mandel, research director. 

Senator Wetker. The meeting will come to order. 

Will you raise your right hand, to be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Miss Totsroy. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF ALEXANDRA LEO TOLSTOY, PRESIDENT, TOLSTOY 
FOUNDATION, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your name and address to the reporter, 
please. 

Miss Totstroy. My name is Alexandra Tolstoy. My office address is 
989 Eighth Avenue, the Tolstoy Foundation, in New York. 

Mr. Morris. What is your name, again ? 

Miss Tortsroy. Alexandra Leo Tolstoy. 

Mr. Morris. You were formerly Countess Tolstoy ? 

Miss Totstoy. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you might tell us, for the record, Countess 
Tolstoy, who your mother and your father were. 

Miss Totstoy. My father was the Russian writer, Leo Tolstoy, and 
my mother was born Bers. I was born in Russia in 1884. 

Mr. Morris. And when did you come to the United States? 

Miss Torsroy. In 1939. 

Mr. Morris. And now that you are an American citizen, we address 
you as Miss Tolstoy ? 

Miss Totsroy. Miss Tolstoy. 

Mr. Morris. Miss Tolstoy. 

Now, Miss Tolstoy, what is the work of the Tolstoy Foundation ? 
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Miss Totstoy. Well, the Tolstoy Foundation’s business now is 
primarily in the immigration of refugees, the former displaced per- 
sons. And it is according to the RRA; the RRA are bringing people 
over, and then we are following up the cases that they are bringing 
over, and also, we are working abroad. We have 14 offices. _ 

Mr. Morris. How many offices do you have in the United States! 

Miss Torstoy. One central office. 

Mr. Morris. And you say you have 14 offices abroad ! 

Miss Tortstoy. Abroad, yes; all over Europe, in the Middle East; 
and in Brazil, two offices. 

Senator Wetxer. May I ask you, what are the principal functions 
of the 14 offices abroad? Are they for screening purposes? 

Miss Totsroy. Screening; yes. They send over people, they screen 
people sent over for immigration in the United States and other 
countries, and also the settlement, we are greatly helped by the 
United States escapee program abroad. 

Senator Weixer. I wonder if you would tell me just what steps 
you take in screening an alleged refugee who comes from beyond the 
Iron Curtain and tells you a story that he or she is a refugee. Would 
you tell the committee what steps you take in screening that person ? 
How would you know whether or not they are telling the truth? 

Miss Totstoy. Well, usually quite a number of Russians in Europe 
and the United States, those who reside here, and they always— 
Russians always know a spy when they see one. That is the main— 
you know, they have a feeling that this man is a security risk, and 
they are afraid of him. And this is the main source, the source that 
we get from all the Russians that we know very well, for years and 
years. 

Senator Wrtxer. I am still a bit confused. You say the Russians 
can tell when a man or a woman isa spy. So I think we had better 
hire a few of them. But I am interested in this proposition. 

Someone—and we have had them before this committee, great 
fakers, great actors come here, they fool the American people, they 
fool Russia, they have fooled everyone. And I am concerned as to 
how you can have a definite finding of your committee as to whether 
or not this alleged refugee is a security risk or not. 

Miss Totstoy. Every refugee we get has to go to CIC, through the 
American authorities. 

Senator Wetker. I understand that. What I am interrogating 
you about goes to the CIC, too. It seems to me a bit difficult—if the 
Communists want to plant someone in this country, he could come to 
your organization, say that he was a refugee who was seeking haven in 
the free world, and then he might be a spy or an espionage agent. 

Do you follow me, madam ? 

Miss Totstoy. Yes; I follow you. 

And I think that the national groups, more than anybody else, can 
size up a spy, if we know one. And, of course, we can make mistakes, 
amd maybe we do—I don’t know that the Tolstoy Foundation has 
brought any spies over; we have never heard about it; it might be. 

But I think that, knowing our people as we know them, we can, 
to some extent, understand if this man is a security risk or not. 

Senator WeLker. Very well, Countess; thank you very much. 

Counsel, proceed. 
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Mr. Morris. Miss Tolstoy, you have experience, do you not, in 
connection with the work you have just described, with coming into 
direct and immediate contact with thousands of escapees and thous- 
ands of refugees? 

Miss Tortstoy. That is right, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Now, there are two problems, Miss Tolstoy, before the 
committee. One is, we are examining the whole Soviet repatriation 
program, and at the same time we are analyzing a situation that has 
been called to the attention of the committee, whereby thousands of 
Russian escapees who come to the United States under papers that 
are false, in that they give, on their papers, a false place of birth and 
a false name in order to escape forcible repatriation back to the Soviet 
Union, where a fate that is very undesirable awaits them. 

Now, the subcommittee is analyzing that situation, Miss Tolstoy, 
to determine whether or not this group of people constitute a security 
menace to this particular country. I wonder if you are in a position 
to give us any testimony on that subject? 

Miss Totstoy. I think they present a pretty good authority for the 
Soviet agents to work under. 

Mr. Morris. In the first place, have you encountered many of these 
people? 

Miss Torstoy. I have met hundreds of those people, who came to 
me for protection. But what can I do? 

Mr. Morris. Will you describe the circumstances surrounding 
which these hundreds of people that you know about have come to 
you for protection? I wonder if you would give a little description of 
how they come to you? 

Miss 'Torstoy. Well, there was a man who came to me on Friday, and 
he said he was an engineer, that he was in the country 7 years. And 
now his eldest son is graduated from high school and is going to col- 
lege, or university, I don’t remember which. And he says he is offered 
a very good job as a metallurgist in one of the cities in this country. 

Now, he said he does not dare take his second papers out and become 
a citizen, because, he says, “I cannot lie any more, I just cannot, and I 
will not.” 

And I said, “What is your trouble?” 

He said, “I was born, and my children were born, in Russia. But I 
said that I lived in Poland, and that my youngest daughter was born 
in Poland. All the rest is right; that we are old immigrants, not new 
immigrants.” 

And I told him, “What are you afraid of ?” 

And he said, “I would be deported if I go and tell the truth.” 

And I said, “No, you will not, because we had some cases of misrep- 
resentation that we took on, the Tolstoy Foundation took on, and now 
they are American citizens, because the immigration authorities took 
into consideration the fact that those people had to lie when they were 
facing death after the Yalta Agreement was signed, because they were 
repatriated by force.” 

So then he said, “Are you sure I won’t be deported ?” 

I said, “We have many cases of the Berezov disease.” Those 
repatriation cases are called the Berezov disease. 

Mr. Morrts. I have heard that term many times. I wonder if you 
could tell us exactly what it is. 
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Miss Totsroy. It is when people come into this country on false 
documents—say he was born in Russia, he said he was born in Poland. 
In this case he said the daughter was born in Poland, all the rest were 
born in Russia, and so on. Sometimes they even change their nation- 
alities; they say they are not Russian, they are Poles, or something, 
or Yugoslavs, or anything. / 

Mr. Morris. Now, Miss Tolstoy, Berezov was a well-known Russian 
writer, was he not 4 

Miss Totsroy. That isright. He isa poet. 

Mr. Morris. What was his first name / 

Miss Toutsroy. Rodon. 

Mr. Morris. And his last name is Berezov, B-e-r-e-z-0-v 4 

Miss Toisvoy. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And you say he was a well-known Russian poet ‘ 

Miss Toustoy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, he came here on false papers, did he / 

Miss Toutstoy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What were the circumstances ; do you know ? 

Miss Torstoy. Well, I don’t know the circumstances very well. 1 
know only that he was to be deported, and then I— 

Mr. Morris. Yes. But he came to the United States in order to 
escape repatriation back to the Soviet Union, did he not ? 

Miss Totsvoy. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. If he had given his original place of birth, by the terms 
of the Yalta agreement he would have been forced to return to the 
Soviet Union? 

Miss Toustoy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Rather than do that he chose to come to the United 
States / 

Miss Tousroy. That is it. In all those cases it is the same. 

Mr. Morris. Why is it called the “Berezov disease” ? 

Miss Totsroy. Because it became known, the Berezov case became 
known to everybody. 

Mr. Morris. Tell. me if this is not so: Did not Berezov choose 
to—instead of concealing his real identity he choose to come forward 
and tell the truth and make a test case out of it ? 

Miss Torstoy. That is right. He was a professor, a teacher of 
Russian, and he was dismissed after he told the truth. And then the 
order of deportation came. And at that time I approached Governor 
Dewey, who approached Mr. Brownell. Here I have a copy of this 
letter. And Berezoyv is still in this country. 

Mr. Morris. Is he still under an order of deportation ? 

Miss Torstoy. Well, I don’t know. I suppose it is pending. But 
where can you deport those people ? 

Senator Weiker. You don’t suppose Russia would accept him back ? 

Miss Totsroy. I don’t think the United States would send him back 
there. 

Senator Weiker. For what reason ? 

Miss Totsroy. Because he would be killed, executed. 

Senator Weiker. How many emigrees or refugees would you as- 
sume came here under false papers ? 

Miss Totstoy. Senator, I have young men who come to see me 


Senator Werxer. Will you repeat that? 
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Miss Totstroy. I have Soviet young men, my friends, who come to 
me, whom we brought, the Tols stoy Foundation brought over, and 
sometimes for 4 or 5 years I did not know that they came under false 
documents. 

So how many there are, it is very difficult to say. Unless they know 
that they are safe, and they all come into the open, I think we find that 
there are no less than 15,000, maybe more, in this country, under these 
false documents. 

Senator Weiker. 15,000, or maybe more, under false documents in 
this country ¢ 

Miss Totstoy. Yes. But I cannot—— 

Senator Wevker. Of course, that is estimation on your part? 

Miss Toutstroy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. But you personally have encountered approximately 
how many, Miss Tolstoy ? ¢ 

Miss Totstoy. I should say hundreds. 

And may I finish this story of this man that I started to tell you? 
When I told him that he has to go and take his second papers, and that 
L think he would not be depor ted, the face of this man—he was another 
man, he was smiling. 

7 then he said, “May I ask you to come as a witness ¢” 

I said, “Yes.” 

So he went, and he was so happy, so happy. And he said, “Now, I 
will not be afraid every minute of my life, because you told me that you 
think I won’t be deported.” 

That is the way that they are, all scared. 

Now, | know ‘another—should 1 tell about the school? In one of 


the Northern States of the United States—I have here a questionnaire 
that we sent out during the last 5 days to all the people whose addresses 
we know, asking them if the Soviet agents have approached them, per 
suading them to go home. And only now we are getting the answers. 
Senator Wetxker. What are the answers? 
Miss Totsroy. I only got nine. Some of these say, “Yes,” and they 


don’t give their names. One man came personally, and he said that the 
group that has settled in one of the States of this country as been 
threatened all along, saying that they came under false documents, and 
that they would be . deported, and that they would have to go to Elli 
Island, and so on, and be deported. 

And he came to me and said, “For mercy’s sake, protect us, do 
something, because all the people are so ses ured of these threats that 
they don’t know what to do.. Here we came to a free country, to the 
United States, we thought that we wouldn’t be bothered, and here we 
are bothered.” 

Now, who is thisman? Nobody knows. Is he anagent or not? | 
don’t know. Now, we reported him to the FBI, and the FBI will find 
out if he is a Soviet agent or not. But I think that if they approached 
these people, they did not approach them as Soviet agents, but they 
were certain they approached them as their neighbors or their ac- 
quaintances,andsoon. They will not come into the open. 

Senator WetKeER. You, no doubt, followed the hearings this com- 
mittee held with respect to the four seamen who refused to go back ¢ 

Miss Totstoy. Yes. 

Senator Wetker. And that followed very closely the line that you 
have related here today. They expressed happiness when they knew 
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that our country would stand up and fight for them, rather than per- 
mit them to be kidnaped, as was the case of the original 5 or 6. Is that 
correct ? 

Miss Toxstoy. That is right. 

Senator We.ker. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. Miss Tolstoy, I ai having a little difficulty under- 
standing the advice that you give to these people. You say that the 
advice is that what they should do is come forward and give their 
true identity, because even though they would be subject to deporta- 
tion proceedings, nothing, no effective followup could be carried out 
upon the part of the immigration authorities, because they have no 
place to . deported to, even though they would be subject to 
deportation. 

{iss Torstoy. Some will follow my advice, but the majority will 
not follow this advice, Mr. Morris, because they are still afraid. And 
I am hoping so much that this bill is going to pass, which I think has 
passed the House, where those people could be safe. And it will 
certainly weaken the efforts of the Soviets to get those people back. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Miss Tolstoy, do you know that the Soviet author- 
ities know the identity of these people ¢ 

Miss Totstoy. Yes. I don’t know if you are acquainted with the 
newspaper Return to the Homeland. 

Mr. Morris. Yes; we have had testimony about Return to the Home- 
land. 

Miss Totstoy. Well, this newspaper is being sent not only all over 
Europe but it is being sent now to many escapees in this country. 
And en they knew the addresses, the residences of these people, I 
don’t know. But many people come to me and say they have received 
this newspaper. Return to the Homeland, the Homeland Committee. 

Mr. Morris. Tell me this, Miss Tolstoy: Do you mean that these 
people who have been living here as Poles and Balts, with false names 
and false addresses, receive this paper in their Russian names? 

Miss Totstoy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. At the address at which they are living, in an entirely 
different name ? ; 

Miss Totstoy. Thatisright. I don’t know how many. 

Now, I hope that my questionnaire—which I would like to give for 
the record 

(The questionnaire and accompanying letter, as translated, were 
marked “Exhibits No. 271 and 271—A” and read as follows :) 





Exutsir No. 271 
TRANSLATION 


Dear Frienps: On April 8 of this year, 5 former Soviet sailors from the ship 
Tuapse, who had chosen freedom in the United States last year, were taken back 
to the U. 8S. S. R., under pressure. . 

What happened? How did these sailors get into the hands of the Soviets? 
We do not know, but there is full reason to think that they were taken forcibly 
by Soviet agents. 

Though these sailors were not among the thousands of refugees from the Iron 
Curtain which the Tolstoy Foundation brought to the U. 8. A., their bitter fate 
has upset all of us and we are sure that it has upset also all of those who in their 
time left the Soviet Union. 

Nearly 40 years personally I am struggling with all the means I have, against 
the Soviet slavery, and it is already 17 years that the Tolstoy Foundation is 
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trying to help the largest number of victims of communism.: What happened with 
the five sailors must not happen again. You who found freedom from Soviet 
slavery here must help us to prevent a repetition of such cases. It is very im- 
portant for us to know if somebody has approached you or some of your friends 
or acquaintances who came over to this country with the help of the Tolstoy 
Foundation and if the Soviet agents threatened them with provocational black- 
mail to come back to the U.S. S. R. 

We do not need your names, we need facts so that we can struggle against them. 

Please respond, fill out this questionnaire immediately: and return it to us. 
The information which you will give will remain absolutely confidential and it 
will only be used to defend those who are threatened by the Soviet agents. 

We repeat once more, if you do not want to give your names or that of your 
friends, do not sign your name on this questionnaire. But if you know of some 
cases of Soviet provocation, please fill out the questionnaire and return it to us. 
We are waiting for your help. Remember that you can always turn to the Tolstoy 
Foundation for advice and assistarice. 


ALEXANDRA TOLSTOY. 


Exuinitr No. 271—A 


QUESTIONNAIRE, ToLsTtoY FouNDATION, INo., 989 E1anTH AveENUE, New York 
10, Ni Y. 


1. When did you come to the United States of America? ; adtoace 
2. In which State or States did you live after your arrival, and how long?___- 


3. Have you ever received the newspaper For the Return to the Homeland or 
any letters from the Committee for the Return to the Homeland ?_- 
AES cadsbbisrdprnnibhachisalenes MO i eae ed iis See 
If “Yes”, how many issues? and what letters? 


5. Do you know of any instances when your friends or acquaintances were 
approached with offers to return to U. S. 8. R.? 
1, ee eas 
If “Yes,” let us know about these cases. (We are not interested in names. We 
need facts.) 


Do not sign this questionnaire if you don’t want to, but fill it out and return 
it to us. 


(Miss Tolstoy’s comment, received with the foregoing letter and 
questionnaire, reads as follows :) 


In answer to our questionnaire, we have received as yet very few letters. 
This is one of the samples signed by Nadesda Malchevskaya. 

To the question, “Do you know any cases where your friends or your ac- 
quaintances were approached with the offer to go back to the U. 8. 8. R.” Yes. 
Our friends who live in the country about 30 to 40 miles from Philadelphia, 
were approached with the offer to go back to Poland (former territory belonging 
in 1939 to Poland), where their children and their relatives are still residing. 
They were promised good jobs and old-age care. When they categorically 
refused to go back, they ceased getting letters from their relatives in Poland, 
U. 8. 8S. R., which grieves them very much, 
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Miss Torsroy. I hope that this questionnaire will give more light, 
because we have in this questionnaire: 
Do you receive the Soviet newspaper Return to the Homeland? 


I don’t know also if you know about the radio broadcast that the 
Return to the Homeland Committee is now broadcasting, telling 
the refugees that the United States wants them for forced labor, wants 
them as laborers, and as spies, and so on and so forth. 

All of this is written in this Return to the Homeland newspaper, 
and is also broadcast by the Soviet agents, by the committee of General 
Michailov, in East Berlin. 

Mr. Morris. And who is General Michailov? 

Miss Totsroy. Well, he is heading that committee, Return to the 
Homeland. 

Mr. Morris. And he also publishes the newspaper, does he not? 

Miss Toustoy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, if he sends this newspaper, Return to the 
Homeland to these people who are living here under false names, 
not the names that they have assumed, but in their Russian names, 
it would indicate that they know who these people are? 

Miss Toustoy. I suppose you are right, Mr. Morris. Of course, they 
would know who they are. 

Mr. Morais. I mean, if they are sending it to them in their names. 

Miss Totstoy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in connection with all this work, Miss Tolstoy, 
does the U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees—is he of much 
assistance to you in this particular work that you are carrying on? 

Miss Toxstoy. Well, he has assisted the Tolstoy Foundation only 
once in our relief for the old people, but as a general fact; no. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever observed him working among the 
escapees and the refugees / 

Miss Totstoy. I don’t know if you will know about my last year’s 
report to the Appropriations Committee, when I witnessed—well, I 
would say I expressed my opinion that the appropriation ought not to 
go to the High Commissioner, because he sent his representative, 
Mr. Viruboy—— 

Mr. Morris. What is that name? 

Miss Totstoy. Virubov. 

Mr. Morris. Would you spell that for the reporter, please ? 

Miss Toxisroy. V-i-r-u-b-o-v—his representative, together with the 
Soviet Committee on Repatriation of the escapees living in Germany 
and Austria. So I thought it was not a proper thing to do, to send 
his representative, even as an observer, with the Soviet Repatriation 
Committee. 

So I expressed my opinion then. 

Mr. Morris. And hak was your opinion ? 

Miss Torstoy. My opinion was that the appropriation should be to 
the ICEM instead of the High Commissioner. Then I didn’t express 
it. I will express an opinion that much more good would be done 
if this appropriation, this money, would go to voluntary American 
agencies. 

Mr. Morris. Miss Tolstoy, in connection with the last series of ques- 
tions prior to this particular subject, you said that these newspapers 
are sent to the escapees in their original Russian names. Do you think 
it would be possible, as a result of your questionnaire, to obtain some 
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of those papers in their original wrappers, so that we could really 
have that list as first-hand evidence? 

Miss Totstroy. I will try to, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Because, you see, that would be a very important point, 
Miss Tolstoy. It would show conclusively that the Soviet people 
know who these people are, whereas our own authorities do not know 
that, for very understandable reasons. 

Miss Torsvoy. I will try to obtain such. 

Mr. Morris. Miss Tolstoy, it may well be that there are among these 
people this reservoir of people which you estimate to be upwards of 
15,000, people who by their own experiences may well be a source 
of intelligence for us in the United States; is that right? 

Miss Totsroy. These people—these escapees, you mean / 

Mr. Morrts. If, for instance, you have a former MK VD man who 
is living under these circumstances, now he probably, under the cil 
cumstances, would be reluctant to come forward and tell his story 
to the Intelligence people here, because of the bad situation that you 
have described. Is that right ? 

Miss Torstroy. Of course, they would be afraid. I know of case 
when engineers, doctors, and people of high qualification, are even 
afraid to get jobs as engineers, because immediate ly he ‘would be 
asked, “Where did you gr: aduate from ?” 

In those cases, I had plenty, I had several engineers, doctors, who 
are doing just manual work, because they were afraid to say who 
they were and where they got their education. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

Miss Tolstoy, as you begin to get results from the questionnaire that 
you sent out—how many have you sent out ? 

Miss Toxtsroy. We have sent over three and a half thousand, not 
counting all the Russian press that we covered with those question 
naires. 

Mr. Morris. That is 3,500 you have sent out ¢ 

Miss Tousroy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, as the returns come out, will you—and I assure 
vou that we will protect the names of those that want the protection 
would you let us know the results of your inquiry ¢ 

Miss Tortstroy. Certainly. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is there anything, Miss Tolstoy, that you can tell 
us about the Soviet repatriation campaign that is now in force? 

Miss Torsroy. Well, I have here a report on the Soviet repatriation 
campaign, which I would like to leave here for the record. 

Senator WeLker. Very well; the report will be received and made 
a part of the record. 

(The report of the Tolstoy Foundation on Soviet Activity To En 
courage Repatriation Among Russian Escapees was marked “Exhibit 
No. 272” and reads as follows:) 


Exnuisit No. 272 


ToLSTOY FOUNDATION, INC., 
European Headquarters, Munich, Germany. 


SOVIET ACTIVITY TO ENCOURAGE REPATRIATION AMONG RUSSIAN ESCAPEES 


On March 29, 1955, Radio East Berlin broadcast at 0200 hours in the morning 
that a group of Soviet citizens have requested in writing that the East German 
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Government allow them to form an organization and open an office in East Ger- 
many in the interest of counteracting any anti-Soviet propaganda and to provide 
facilities for patriotic Russians in the West to return to their homeland. The 
Associated Press had already reported on March 28, 1955, that the Russians 
were organizing a propaganda committee charged with the basic task of per- 
suading Russian exiles in the West to return to the Soviet Union. It was dis- 
closed by the East German news agency APM that this committee would be 
headed by Red army Maj. Gen. N. P. Michailov. Among the claimed mem- 
bers of the committee were to be the Ukrainian writer I. L. Muratov and a 
G. P. Krutey. The anti-Bolshevist Ukrainian Socialist Party in Munich stated 
that Krutey had probably been kidnaped by agents, according to the Associated 
Press release. 

The initial manifestation of the activity of the East zone committee was a 
Russian language four-page newspaper entitled “For Return to the Home 
Country” which appeared initially in Germany, followed by appearances in 
Austria, France, and Belgium. Only in the middle of May did the newspaper 
make an appearance, being mailed direct from Vienna, in Italy. 

The psychological approach of this newspaper has been particularly effective 
on two important points: the newspaper is mailed as a private first-class letter 
from various offices in East Germany and in Vienna to the correct name and 
address of the Russian escapee. By its apparent form as a personal letter the 
uninitiated Russian escapee opens the letter to suddenly being confronted with 
this repatriation newspaper propaganda. It is of course most disconcerting to 
the escapee that his correct name and present address had been used by this 
committee. This carries into this propaganda field the basic belief whieh the 
Soviet regime fosters at every opportunity, i. e., that the Soviets are everywhere 
and know everything, that no men can ever escape their reach. The wave shock 
that swept the Russian escapee field can thus be understood. 

On April 6, 1955, Tolstoy Foundation was contacted by an American journalist 
and later in the same day by a German newspaper reporter. Both of them wanted 
to know the truth about a case which they said had recently repatriated to Rus- 
sia via the East Zone of Germany. Both reporters stated definitely that they 
were informed that this case came from the Tolstoy Foundation Karlsfeld Center 
and that more cases in the center were considering the same action. An im- 
mediate check on this story showed that the case referred to was one Sokolowsky 
who not only had never been in the TF Karlsfeld Center but was further never 
even registered with the Tolstoy Foundation. He and his wife had been resident 
in the new German housing project in Ludwigsfeld and had finally gone back 
through East Germany. 

The repatriation newspaper, issué No. 1 was followed approximately 2 weeks 
later by issue No. 2, and this in turn was followed 2 weeks later by issue No. 3. 
A sample of the type of article which appears in this newspaper is attached as 
enclosure No. 1. 

In Germany the initial concentration of activity was seen. Persons with new 
addresses as recently as 30 days before the first copy of the newspaper was pub- 
lished, received their copies at their new address. One of the first copies of the 
newspaper was mailed directly to the United States consulate general in Munich.’ 
Unpleasant refugee camp conditions in various areas were commented upon, the 
situation being of recent date, such as in Ingolstadt. TF was approached by a 
tremendously increased number of persons who came forward for faster, more 
efficient migration services so that they could escape from what they felt to be 
a net that was closing about them. One case that returned to East Germany, that 
of a man named W. P. Wassilaki was well publicized in the second issue of the 
newspaper, completed with pictures of Wassilaki departing from East Germany 
for his home and the promise of an excellent job in the U. 8. 8. R. 

At the beginning of May a few selected people began to receive letters addressed 
to them as though written from one friend to another in which the background of 
the person was mentioned and he was asked why he continued to live in impos- 
sible circumstances when he could return to Russia in his profession, be hon- 
ored and well paid. One or two instances were reported of persons who received 
letters from relatives in which, because of some personal event that the escapee 
had knowledge of, were found to have been letters written 1, 2, or 3 years previ- 
ously and apparently held until an appropriate time. Other sample instances 
have been reported of persons who have received current letters from close rela- 


On June 14, 1955, an envelope containing No. 3 of this publication addressed to TF, 
Rockland County, N. Y., was received. Sender Magddeburg, H. Postamt, P-fach 163. 
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tives in East Germany or in the U. 8S. S. R. suggesting that they return. The 
entire approach appears to be that a general amnesty overall is not guaranteed 
but that the individual may have to pay minor penalty for his rashness in having 
come west but that after he had served a normal prison sentence, he will be able 
to pick up normal life in the U. S. S. R. once again. 

With the mailing of the second issue of the newspaper, a small handbill was 
included in the actual native language or dialect of the person to whom it was 
addressed, in Ukrainian for Ukrainians, for example. 

It would be premature to state definitely the final reaction of this propaganda, 
which most probably has tremendous financial resources and certainly tre- 
mendous numbers of employees serving on its behalf. It would not be rash to 
consider the possibility that in the near future a transport probably of paid per- 
sons or persons under duress would be returning to the East Zone, complete with 
pictures, newspaper stories, etc., etc. It is most improbable, however, that this 
action or even the results of the newspapers will sway a substantial number of 
the Russian escapees from their genuine desire to relocate themselves in the west. 

The entire problem in Austria was much more serious than that in Germany 
as the newspapers were delivered initially at the time that the entire group of 
refugees in Austria were in grave fear that they would be repatriated to their 
homelands if the Austrian state treaty were signed including the famous article 
No. 16. The near hysteria of the Russian group, when faced with the possibility 
of a repetition of the repatriation activities that took place in Lienz, Austria, at 
the conclusion of World War II was further increased by the arrival of the first 
copy of this newspaper. The mailing lists of the Austrian caseload were appar- 
ently not as complete as in Germany for in at least 2 camps in the Salzburg area 
the newspapers were delivered at night throughout the camp, including 1 copy 
pushed beneath the door of the Orthodox bishop in Lager Parsch. 

The Austrian police action, taken to avoid any possible incident during the 
formal signing of the treaty, resulted in further anxiety on the part of the 
Russian caseload. Two cases were reported where Russians were arrested and 
held without formal charges throughout the length of the weekend. This 
added to the fear of the refugees with regard to the treatment which they could 
expect in Austria. To most of them Western Germany seemed the nearest and 
most practical immediate haven. Fortunately article 16 was eliminated from 
the state treaty and the Russian escapees relaxed only a tiny amount from 
their careful observation of the Austrian scene. During this period voluntary 
agencies including Tolstoy Foundation made the strongest possible recommenda- 
tions in Europe and in the United States of America to the effect that a positive 
statement concerning the future of the refugees in Austria will be desirable. It 
is hoped that the USEP program for contact of the refugee in conjunction with 
the voluntary agency handling that case will prove of value in this regard. The 
refugees will continue, however, to be highly nervous until some public positive 
approach is manifested. The psychology of the Russian escapees in Austria is of 
such acute antisovietism that it is not a question that any would consider return 
to their homeland except possibly for agents planted in the group. 


BELGIUM 


The repatriation activity in Belgium started before the formation of the 
“Homeland Committee” in the East Zone of Germany. As early as the fall of 
1954 it was reported that some persons in Belgium were returning to the U.S. S. R. 
including some ill and homesick persons. Russians in Belgium were invited 
to parties, social gatherings and musical evenings at the Russian Embassy or in 
other locations with officials of the Russian Embassy as hosts. Special provision 
was made for the care of children and the emphasis was that the people could 
return to their homeland without fear of serious retribution. Persons selecting 
repatriation embarked on a Soviet ship at Antwerp and thus were sent straight 
back to the U. S. 8. R. A tremendous amount of time, energy, and money has 
gone into this program of the Soviet Embassy in Belgium but to date only a tiny 
handful of persons have returned. The repatriation newspaper appeared in 
Belgium for the first time in the month of May. 


FRANCE 


The problem of the repatriation activity in France is increased by the number 
of Communist sympathizers in the various branches of the Federal bureaucracy. 
There seem also to be sufficient part-time workers on behalf of the repatriation 
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activity that the entire urban area of metropolitan Paris has been combed for the 
correct name and address of the Russian refugees, resulting again in the mailing 
of a newspaper with accurate name and address. It is estimated that between 
five to ten thousand copies of this newspaper have most probably been distributed 
in the city of Paris alone. Because of the wide scattering of the Russian caseload 
outside of Paris, it is not possible to estimate the completeness of the activity 
in rural France at this time. 


ITALY AND TRIESTE 


Up to the present date there is no record received that the newspaper has been 
sent into the remaining refugee camps in Trieste. The first copy of the news 
paper reporting from Italy was a copy addressed to the Tolstoy Foundation 
in Rome on May 16, 1955. This newspaper was mailed from Vienna and it can 
be assumed that Russians in Italy either have or will be receiving copies of this 
newspaper. 

The overall effect of the newspaper is disturbing because of the individual 
basis on which the distribution has been based. The refugee problem in Western 
Europe is that complex and that large that it is not difficult for the newspaper 
to find material to include in its pages. The best possible answer is in the posi- 
tive increasing numbers of Russians being migrated, amelioration of present dif- 
ficult circumstances of living and a positive recognition of the problems facing 
the escapees so that the people themselves realize that they are neither neglected 
nor forgotten. 

The newspaper itself represents only the serious activity, the far more serious 
implications are contained in the amount of money and the number of persons 
actively engaged in this program of repatriation. The initial shock of the news 
paper can be and is being well exploited by this concerted effort which is so 
destructive to the basic tenants of the West and to the escapee who has sought 
refuge away from Communism. 


[Excerpts from the newspaper For Return to the Home Country, No. 2, April 1955] 
REFUGEE Bosses Seti DP’s TO AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE 
rHROW OFF RIDICULOUS FEARS! 


The public speech of Mr. W. P. Wassilaki stressed the unfair work done by 
refugee bosses paid by American Intelligence among DP’s. These political 
profiteers deal with their countrymen, being in a foreign country and in great 
need, shoving them to a disgraceful and disastrous track of espionage and 
sabotage against their home country, and preparing them to serve as cannon 
fodder for imperialistic adventurers. 

The refugee bosses are not interested to let displaced persons return to their 
country, because they are receiving for them good money from Americans to be 
able to buy cars and country houses. We know that the majority of our country- 
men still love their country and sincerely wish to return back. They tarry to 
return because they have been tangled with false information concerning the 
Soviet Union, falsehood about repressions awaiting refugees returning to their 
country. 

Countrymen! throw off ridiculous fears, do not believe political profiteers 
making a fortune out of your sweat and blood! Break with them—and return 
to your country! This is the only thing to do if your human dignity, conscience 
are dear to you! 


“AMERICAN COMMITTEE” RECRUITS SPIES AND SABOTEURS 


The main reason impelling me to return to my country was: my personal con- 
tact with employees of the so-called American Committee for Liberation of 
Bolshevism. I had the opportunity to study closely their scope and practical 
realization of their work. It is perfectly clear to me that this organization is 
a governmental institution of the Department of State and that it follows in its 
practical activity and policy the lines and regulations prescribed by the Ameri- 
can imperialism. Facts that prove it are: both chiefs of this committee, Kerk 
Stevens and Sergeant are official collaborators of the State Department of the 
United States. Hiring of the chairman and his deputy is also done by the State 
Department. During my conversation with them they told me that 99 percent 
of the total budget comes out of funds officially assigned by the American Gov- 
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ernment and Congress to undermine the work in democratic countries. In fact 
the committee carries out a campaign directed exclusively to exploit refugees 
in political and espionage adventures against U. 8. 8. R. and the democratic coun- 
tries. 

During recent years a great number of refugee organizations were created. 
The American committee tried several times to consolidate all of them and 
make them a dutyful and blind weapon for the realization of its policies. 

In February 1955 the new chairman of this committee, Sergeant, stated that 
there will be no money spent any more on any activity of refugee organizations 
except financial aid given to practical work. By this practical work Mr. Sergeant 
means espionage, sabotage, terror, and also a political sabotage against U. 8. 8. R. 
and democratic countries. 

One of the detachments of this American Intelligence Service camouflaged as 
“Institute for Culture” is administered by American Intelligence Service officers 
from Heidelberg, officially acting as American advisers (Balles and Alexander). 
Director of this installation is an emigrant Boris Jacovlev or Noreikis-Bereikis, 
or Troitzkiy. His real name is Normann, Nikolai. During World War II he 
was commander of a PW camp in Baltic States and was known as an unhuman 
person. His assistant, Djakov or Juriy Dikov, treated Soviet prisoners in an also 
unhuman way. 


Miss Totsroy. Then, also I can leave the questionnaire. 

This is the case of Mr. Dunajew. This is a case that has been cleared 
by the American authorities, the case of Mr. Dunajew. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 273” and reads 
as follows :) 


ExHutnit No. 273 
DUNAJEW, ANATOLIJ, 7 AUBURN STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 


Anatolij Dunajew was born on May 26, 1926, in Krasnyj Lucz, Donbass, Russia. 
Until 1941 he was a high-school student in his own city, finishing seven classes. 
When the war started in 1941 he was mobilized and up to 1943 worked on trenches 
in a laborers’ brigade. In the spring of 1943 the Germans occupied Kransnyj 
Luecz. In the winter of 1943 they began retreating, the whole town was evacuated, 
including Mr. Dunajew and his parents, at first to Melitopol (South of Russia) 
and then to Rumania. They had their own horses and carts for transportation. 
Anatolij and his parents were mobilized to dig trenches for Germans against the 
Communists. In May 1944, Anatolij was separated from his parents. All the 
young men were given a choice of joining either the German or the Viassoff Army. 
As the Vlassoff troops were hard to reach, Mr. Dunajew joined the Russian Pro- 
tection Corps (organized in Yugoslavia) and was promoted to sergeant. His 
service consisted in guarding the railroads in Yugoslavia. In January 1945, 30 
young sergeants from the Corps were sent to an officers’ school (Viassoff's) in 
Muensingen, Germany. In April 1945 this school was transferred to Krumauk 
CSR. At that time the Soviet troops were approaching from one side, the United 
States troops from the other. The leaders of the school moved toward the United 
States troops. They gave themselves up to United States Army asking for pro 
tection. In May 1945, after the German capitulation, the Russians remained 
as POW’s with the Americans. .The first camp was at Landau, the next at 
Regensburg. 

It was then that rumors started to spread that all Soviet citizens were to be 
repatriated by force to Soviet Russia. Anatolij was transferred to Plattling, 
where he changed his documents which stated that he was born in 1918 in Russia 
(and not in 1926), that his parents emigrated with him to Yugoslavia in 1930 
and lived there ever since. Anatolij knew that if his parents were still in Soviet 
Rumania, they would certainly be sent to forced labor, perhaps even executed, as 
parents of a “criminal and deserter.” He also knew that he would have to face 
death after having fought against communism, if forcefully repatriated to his 
homeland. The only way of saving his parents and himself was to change his 
documents. 

In February 1946 his fears were confirmed, as almost all officers of the Vlas- 
soff’'s Army (there were about 3,000 of them in Plattling camp) were repatriated 
by force. The fate of these people is well known—they were sent to forced labor 
or executed. 


72723—56—pt. 25-2 
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In May 1946 Mr. Dunajew was discharged from the POW’s camp, went to 
Goebingen near Stuttgart (Wuerttemberg, Germany) and started working there 
with United States Army as a driver. He lived in Uingen from where he com- 
muted by train to the Army club where he was working. In December 1946 he 
was returning from work by train at 10:30 p.m. There were a few American 
soldiers in the same car, and two Russian girls who were returning from their 
work with Anatolij. The GI’s had been drinking and one of them started to em- 
brace one of the girls. She protested, and in order to get rid of him said that 
Anatolij was her husband. The two girls got off at the next stop, and Anatolij 
went on further. At that time the trains were not lighted, it was dark. Anatolij 
suddenly saw one of the GI’s quite close to him; something shiny flashed before 
his eyes, he was hit on the head, and passed out (he still has the scar). When 
Anatolij regained consciousness, he found himself lying across the rails; the 
GI's had thrown him out of the train while it was in motion. Anatolij tried to 
get up, but could not, his leg had been cut off. The railroad employees found 
him near the tracks and took him to the hospital in Goebingen. 

The whole case was immediately recorded by United States authorities (the 
documents are in claims’ office headquarters, Frankfurt). 

He stayed in the hospital until the spring of 1947 and returned to his old 
apartment. He had no money for an artificial leg, he could not work and lived 
on what his friends were able to get for him. 

In the spring of 1948 he received 50,000 reichsmarks as a lump sum from the 
Army. This was 2 months before the currency reform in Germany, and the 
devaluation of the reichsmark, so that what he received amounted to only 5,000 
deutschemarks, After he got an artificial leg, Anatolij started to work again. 

In 1951 Anatolij was informed by a friend that he had read in a newspaper 
that his parents, Foma and Barbara Dunajew, were trying to locate their son, 
Anatolij. He immediately wrote to Novoye Russkoe Slovo in New York that 
he was the searchee, and a week later he got a cable from his parents. They 
were already living in New York City, brought over by the Tolstoy Foundation. 
He wrote to his parents about his situation, and in answer received an advice 
from them advising their son to tell only the truth to the American authorities 
concerning his birthdate and his residence in Soviet Russia. But he was 
afraid that he would never be admitted to the United States of America and 
would never again see his parents if he followed their advice; so he decided to 
wait until he arrived in the United States. 

He applied for immigration to United States of America through Church 
World Service in Ludwigsburg, and came to the United States of America spon- 
sored by them on January 31, 1952. 

Three weeks after his arrival (he lived with his parents in Brooklyn, Snedicker 
Avenue, 339) he started to work for Horo-Light Manufacturing Co. as a welder, 
and stayed with them until the whole family moved to Paterson, N. J., in January 
1953. From January to May 1953 he was working with the Engineering Tool 
Corp., in Singac near Paterson. In June he started to work with Chambers 
Manufacturing Co. at 50-54 Hamilton Avenue in Paterson as die and tool maker, 
a job he is holding now, also working as a foreman in the evenings with a part- 
time group of mechanics. 

Dunajew came to the Tolstoy Foundation Office last week. He was very 
disturbed. 

“I had to tell the American authorities the whole truth,” he concluded. “We 
were forced to lie in Soviet Russia all the time to save our lives; again we lied 
in Germany, but now I cannot lie any longer. I want to have a clear conscience— 
to have a right to be happy, to laugh. I have bought a car, I want to enjoy it. 
But I cannot, and yet I have not done anything bad. Believe me when I went to 
the immigration authorities and told them everything, it was as if a heavy 
load was lifted from my soul * * * Happen what may * * *” The man had 
tears in his eyes. 

He contacted the Immigration and Naturalization Service in August 1952. He 
confessed that he had falsified part of his documents, told them the whole truth 
and explained the reason for having concealed it. 

In February 1954 Anatolij married a Russian girl, Vera Riasnyansky. 

After interrogation of Anatolij and his parents by Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service in the early part of March 1954 Anatolij was called with his father 
once more to Immigration and Naturalization Service (New York City) and 
was handed a request for him to appear at Ellis Island on March 31, 1954, where 
was to see Mr. D. Floyd of the Immigration Service. 
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Miss Totstroy. And this is my letter to Mr. Brownell. 

(The letter of September 27, 1954, from Alexandra Tolstoy, presi- 
dent of Tolstoy Foundation, to Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., was marked “Exhibit No. 274” and reads as follows:) 


ExuIsitT No. 274 


ToLsTtoy FouNDATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., September 27, 1954. 
Re Beresov, Rodion, 312 South Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 33, Calif. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr. 

Deak Mr. Brownet_: The Russian daily, Novoye Russkoye Slovo, has just 
informed me about the case of Mr. Rodion Beresov, alias Rodion Akulshin. 

Rodion Beresov came to this country 5 years ago. Soon after his arrival he 
got a job as one of the teachers of Russian in the Monterey Military Language 
School. But after some time in the United States Mr. Beresov-Akulshin felt 
that he could not conceal his true name, Akulshin, and while filling out the ques- 
tionnaire for the Monterey school he gave the true facts about himself: that he 
came to Europe in 1944, and not in 1937 as he had stated; he gave his real place 
of birth and his name—facts which he concealed because of fear of repatriation. 
As a result, Mr. Beresov not only lost his job but there immediately arose the 
question of his deportation. A special bill S. 4832 was not passed by the Con- 
gress, and on the 24th of September Beresov-Akulshin received an order, as I 
understand, from the San Francisco immigration authorities, to leave the country 
within 15 days. In case Mr. Beresov does not leave, he will be imprisoned for 2 
years and will have to pay $1,000 fine. 

I want to inform you that the Beresov case is known to all the Americans and 
immigrants of Russian origin from the west coast to the east, as all the Russian 
newspapers gave it a great deal of publicity. There is even an expression that 
has been launched by the newspapers—“The Beresoy disease.” I am positive 
that in case of Beresov’s deportation all the Russian newspapers will again 
start writing about the case which will be very unfortunate for several reasons: 

1. It will certainly not help our escapee program ; 

2. It will interfere with the desire of all those who are sick with the 
“Beresov disease” and have concealed their place of birth and sometimes 
their names because of fear of repatriation, to state the whole truth before 
becoming American citizens. 

3. It will play into the hands of the Soviets, and they might use the “Bere 
sov disease” as means of propaganda against the United States of America. 

This is why, dear Mr. Brownell, I am appealing to you with a request of post- 
poning the deportation of Mr. Beresov-Akulshin until the question of those who 
came under false documents will be solved in its entirety. 

Beresov-Akulshin is an average person, he is a writer, a poet. He is honest and 
I think there is no doubt that he is an anti-Communist and never was a Soviet 
agent. 

But unfortunately, Beresov and his “disease” have become symbols, repre- 
senting a certain group of Soviet escapees, and this is the main reason why this 
case has to be treated from the political angle with the greatest care. 

I would, dear Mr. Brownell, be very grateful to you if you could inform me at 
your earliest convenience what your decision is going to be on this most delicate 
case. 

Very truly yours, 

ALEXANDRA TotstToy, President. 

Miss Totsroy. Now, mostly, the Repatriation Committee approaches 
people in Europe. 

Mr. Morris. The people who are conducting the Soviet repatriation 
campaign ¢ wae 

iss Totstoy. That is right. 

Now, as I say, the Repatriation Committee approaches those people 
through newspapers here, mostly, and through maybe agents that are 
camouflaged. We don’t know that they are agents of the Soviet, but 
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it seems like they are too clever to approach those people as real agents 
of the Soviet, to come to the open. 

Senator Werxer. Any further questions, counsel ¢ 

Mr. Morrts. I have no more questions, Senator. But I would like 
to await the responses that Miss Tolstoy will receive from the 3,500 
questionnaires that have —- 

Miss Totstroy. May I make a suggestion, Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, Miss Tolstoy. 

Miss Totsroy. Senator, I think if a sort of a questionnaire would 
be printed in the Russian newspapers by the committee, and a cer- 
tain guaranty would be given to those people, I think you would get 
thousands of people who would respond to that t questionn: ure. 

Senator Wetxer. I assure you, madam, the committee’s staff will 
make a study of that proposal. 

To sum up your testimony this morning. madam, may I say that 
this is perhaps the conclusion of the acting chairman: That you 
had numerous ¢ ases wherein you know of your own knowledge, or of 
your committee’s knowledge, the people who came to the free world, 
escapees, refugees, from the tyranny of the Communists, using forged 
passport papers or visas, and have now been threatened by agents, or 
someone working for and in behalf of the Communist government, 
threatening them with deportation back to the land where they will 
face sudden death, or at least a trip to the Soviet labor camps in 
Siberia, or otherwise. Is that about a correct conclusion of your tes- 
timony this morning? 

Miss Totsroy. That is right, sir. 

Senator Weiker. Do you have anything more to add, madam ? 

Miss Totstoy. No, Senator. 

The only thing I want to add is that as soon as the questionnaire, 
as was suggested by Mr. Morris here, as soon as I have more answers 
to that questionnaire, I will have more information for this commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Morris. And there will be investigation on the question: Have 
you been approached by anybody who seems to you to be a Soviet 
agent, or you have reason to believe is a Soviet agent. 

“Miss Totstoy. That is the question ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Yes; that is included in the questionnaire? 

Miss Totsroy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Miss Tolstoy. 

Senator Wetxer. Thank you very much. Weare happy to have had 
you before the committee. 

The committee will now adjourn. 

Mr. Morris. We meet again on Friday. 

(Whereupon, at 10:50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene on Friday, May 25, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 25, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SupcomMItTtTee To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND OrHER INTERNAL Securtry Laws. 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE «J UDICIARY, 
van es 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., 
in the caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator William E. ee 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Jenner. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A. Rusher, 
administrative counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, reseach director. 

Senator JENNER. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Morris. Gen. Alexander Barmine. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject of the testimony this morning will be 
the situation that exists, the situation that has been described as a 
bad security situation in the United States by virtue of the fact that 
there are an unestimated number of people living here on false papers. 
And the mere fact that they are here with false names, and have given 
false states of birth, according to the evidence so far, poses a security 
problem for the United States. 

That is as a result of the forced repatriation under the Yalta 
agreement. 

Senator JenNER. Will you be sworn ? 

Do you swear that the testimony you will give in this hearing will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help > you 
God? 

Mr. Barmine. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ALEXANDER BARMINE, ARLINGTON, VA. 


Mr. Morris. Would you give your name and address to the reporter ? 

Mr. Barmrne. Alexander Barmine, 1013 South 18th Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, Alexander Barmine is here this morn- 
ing in his private individual capacity, and he is going to give general 
testimony on the general subject. 

Senator Jenner. Proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Barmine, are you acquainted with the situation 
which has been described as Berezov’s disease ? 
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Mr. Barmine. Yes; I am. In my free time after work I have con- 
tacts with Soviet displaced persons, with Russian emigree organiza- 
tions. I met many of them on my trip to the countries of Europe, 
and I personally came in contact with many cases identical to the 
cases you are going to hear of people living under false papers and 
identities, living in fear and terror of being deported and executed. 

I think this is a very important problem which deserves the atten- 
tion of the Senate Internal Security Committee. 

Mr. Morris. Before beginning, Mr. Chairman, I would like to put 
into the record the biographical sketch of Mr. Barmine. As he has 
testified before the committee, his background is that he was a briga- 
dier general in the Red army, and has been in the United States— 
since what year, now ? 

Mr. Barmine. 1940. 

Senator Jenner. It may become a part of the official record of this 
committee. 

(The biographical sketch of Alexander Barmine was marked “Ex- 
hibit No. 275” and reads as follows :) 


Exutsit No. 275 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ALEXANDER G. BarMINE, CHreFr, RUSSIAN BRANcH 


Born: August 16, 1899, Mohileff, Russia. 
Naturalized United States citizen July 15, 1945. 
Education : 
Kiev, state gymnasium (high school and junior college), 9 years. 
Kiev, St. Viadimir University, 1 year. 
Minsk, Infantry Officers’ School, 8 months. 
Moscow, Frunze General Staff College, 3 years. 
Moscow, Oriental Languages Institute, 3 years. 
Employment: 
1919-35: From private to brigadier general, Russian Army, (active duty and 
reserve). 
1921: Military attaché, consul general, Russian Legation, Bokhara. 
1923-25: Consul general, Russian Embassy, Persia. 
1925-28: Director-general manager, International Book Corp., Moscow. 
1929-30: Director-general, Russian trade delegation, Paris. 
1931-32: Director-general, Russian trade delegation, Italy. 
1932-33: First vice president, Machine Tool Import Corp., Moscow. 
1934-35: President, Automoto Export Corp., Moscow. 
1936-37: Charge d’Affaires, Russian Legation, Athens. 
1937-89: With Air France Co., Paris. 
1941-42: National Broadcasting Corp., New York. 
1942-43: United States Army. 
1943-44: Office of Strategic Services. 
1944-46: Readers’ Digest. 
1948 (Oct.) : State Department, Voice of America. 
Languages (foreign) : Russian, French, Italian, Persian, Ukrainian, Polish. 
Books and articles: 
Seen : Articles in Russian newspapers and magazines. 
lurope: 
300k, Memoirs of a Soviet Diplomat. 
a een in French, Belgian, Dutch, Scandinavian press. 
Editorial advisory work for Readers’ Digest, Harper & Bros., Life, etc. 
Articles in New York Times, Harper’s, Readers’ Digest, Saturday Evening 
Post, Catholic Digest, New Leader, Aviation; also in newspapers in United 
oe of America and Canada through NANA, Overseas Press Agency, 
vS., ete. 
Book, One Who Survived, published in 23 languages. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Barmine, will you relate to us some of your 
own experiences ? You say on the basis of hundreds—is that the term 
you used ? 

Mr. Barmine. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Hundreds of incidents and experiences, you feel that 
you can give some testimony on this subject ? 

Mr. Barmrne. Yes. I think it is relevant to the situation to ex- 
plain also how this problem came to exist. 

Mr. Morris. Please tell us about that. 

Mr. Barmine. I would say that this is a concern of mine as an 
American citizen of Russian descent, and of many other of my com- 
patriots, primarily on the humanitarian ground, because these people 
are forced into this situation, and they should receive justice and be 
able to straighten out the situation. 

I would say that it was an unfortunate situation when in the press 
you have the mention of this affair. The press is saying that there are 
thousands of people hiding under false papers and false identities. 

So, naturally, the question rises why they did it. Did they commit 
some crime; have they some shady past? Why do they find them- 
selves in this situation at this time? 

You know that in some kinds of simplification, when the press 
speaks about the activities of the Communist clique, or their deeds and 
policies, it often mentioned—they mention and use the term “Rus- 
sians.” And I would like to state in the beginning that we should 
not confuse the activities of these cliques w ith the Russian people as 
such, because the Russian people are the biggest and first victims of 
the Communist tyranny. 

The result of this, what we have now, is that soon after the war in 
1945, when the war ended, you had in Germany and the theater of 
war several million former Soviet citizens who were there. 

I would like to give the committee some definition of what kind of 
people were there, and how they got there. 

You had about four and a half million prisoners of war who were 
taken by the Germans during their aggression, rounded up and sent 
back to Germany. 

This was particularly tragic, because the Soviet Government re- 
fused to acknowledge its interest in the fate of any of those prisoners. 
They didn’t care about the fact that the Geneva convention applied 
to them. The result was that about 3 millions perished from starva- 
tion and disease in concentration camps, in the camps of prisoners of 
war in Germany. 

What was the attitude of the Soviet Government about it? I 
quote you the order of the day by Generalissimo Stalin, who mentioned 
in his order of the day No. 260—he said that those who were taken 
prisoner of war are tr aitors to their country. 

And Molotov in one of his statements said : “We don’t have prisoners 
of war; we only have deserters. 

So these people who survived knew what they could expect when 
Germany was occupied. If they came back then what they could 
expect was Siberia. And many of them didn’t want to return. 

The second group which was there were the people taken by the 
Germans forcibly as slave labor to Germany, against their own will 
And there were hundreds of thousands of those. They were warned. 
too, even in some cases by the Soviet repatriation officers, that if 
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they went back they should not expect to join their fs amilies, and also 
that they would be sent to far parts of Russia for forced labor. 

Mr. Morris. How many were there in the first category ? 

Mr. Barmine. In the prisoners of war / 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Baring. There were about a million and something that were 
left alive. And of course they were repatriated, partly by force, but 
many of these succeeded in escaping. 

Mr. Morris. The ones that were repatriated by force were the ones 
which by the terms of the Yalta agreement were sent back to the Soviet 
Union ¢ 

Mr. Barmrine. Yes, the prisoners of war. 

Mr. Morris. And in the second category, you say there were hun 
dreds of thousands, is that it, the forced labor group? 

Mr. Barmrne. The forced laborers that were taken by Germans in 
Russian territory and sent to Germany. There were also many thou 
sands of them left that didn’t want to go back. 

There was also a sizable group of people who retreated with the 
Germans. They knew that the German cause was lost, but they didn’t 
want to change Nazi tyranny for Soviet tyranny again, and 7 
went with the German troops, trying to break through to the Ame1 
can occupation zone, to the free zone 

And finally there were the active troops, the Red army that oc- 
cupied Germany. They were surprised that the state of Germany 
was not what they were told, the level of life and conditions were so 
different. They were also disillusioned that the promises that the 
Soviet Government gave them during the war, of various freedoms, 
were not fulfilled; and some of them defected, and remained in 
Germany. 

Those who remained chose freedom; they hoped to remain in the 
free world; they were anti-Communist. And the effort of the Soviet 
Government was directed to getting them back. 

The Soviet Government was successful in getting back most of them, 
but many of them remained in order to escape forced repatriation 
under the agreement which provided that everybody who left the 
Soviet Union after September 1, 1939, and who was born in the Soviet 
Union, would be forcibly repatriated. 

Mr. Morris. Anyone who left after September 1939 ? 

Mr. Barmine. Anyone that was in the Soviet Union before the first 
of September 1939, was to be forcibly repatriated. 

Mr. Morris. Under the terms of the Yalta agreement. 

Mr. Barmine. Yes. Here was the beginning of the problem. They 
knew that the government could send them to concentration camps 
in Siberia. They tried to avoid it by trying not to be in this cate- 
gory. 

They had to change their names, the place of their birth, the date 
of their leaving the Soviet Union. In that way, they could avoid 
the demand by the Soviet Repatriation Commisison that they be 
deported. 

In this action they also had the sympathetic support of many Amer- 
ican officers and the members of the military government—of course, 
not all of them. 
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I would say IRO and UNRRA were infiltrated by some people that 
were trying to help the Soviets to get them back. But at the same 
time the remaining Americans realized the difficulty. 

Now, during 1945 and 1946 we have cases of forced repatriation 
from many camps, you have the cases of repatriation of thousands 
and thousands from Kempten, from Dachau, and in Marbourg there 
were 200 people brought from the United States. 

Mr. Morris. What was that ? 

Mr. Barmine. The camp in Marbourg. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that? 

Mr. Barmine. M-a-r-b-o-u-r-g. 

And, finally, in Lienz, in the British Zone. This repatriation was 
connected with the terrible tr agedy when people were killing them 
selves, locking themselves in and burning the houses where they were, 
jumping from trains, killing themselves by jumping from viaducts. 

I will give youanexample. In Plattling, Germany, in 1946, out of 
250 people who had to be repatriated on a certain day, 14 were killed, 
21 seriously injured, and 100 slightly wounded. 

More or less, about 2 million people were repatriated by force, but 
several hundred thousand escaped by hiding, by changing their names 
and identities, some of them with the help of those Americans who 
realized the situation. But not all of them did. 

I will quote you the statement of one of the Russi: an ¢ aptains. 

Mr. Morris. This isa statement of a Russian captain ? 


Mr. Barmine. Of a Russian c¢ apti 1in—I would give his initials as 
M.B. He spoke z a young American second lieutenant. The second 
lieutenant said, “I don’t understand why Russians don’t want to 


return.” 

The captain answered him, “Because they can expect to be sent to 
the gallows or before the firing squad or to the camps in Siberia.” 

The second lieutenant answered, “This is impossible. I think you 
are exaggerating. The country needs you for the reconstruction 

vork. And if you don’t like the conditions there, in the next election 
you cannot reelect Stalin any more.” 

So this basis of naivete and lack of understanding brought these 
tragic cases of forced repatriation. 

Mr. Morris. How many people were forcibly repatriated ? 

Mr. Barmine. As I said, about 2 million people were forcibly re- 
patriated in the years 1945-47. 

Now, this was the condition in which they came in the United States 
under false identities, and I consider the number higher than Countess 
Tolstoy mentioned Wednesday. I think we have at least 30,000 or 
more of such cases. 

Mr. Morrts. You say at least 30,000 ? 

Mr. Barmine. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you base that on estimates on your own experi- 
ences as you described today ? 

Mr. Barmrine. Yes. I met hundreds of them who are living in fear 
and agony, who are afraid of loss of citizenship, who are afraid to 
use their ability and knowledge and their talent and what they know, 
because they think they will be deported and executed. . 

And the point I want to make is to make clear that these people are 
honorable and freedom-loving people, and decent, and they could be 
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useful citizens, if we provide them with the possibility of coming out 
clean and str: Lighte ning out their affairs. 

They could be useful, for instance, in telling the American people 
of their experience under Communist tyranny. Now they are afraid 
to do so. ' 

Mr. Morris. Are there any former NKVD people there who might 
give intelligence material ? 

Mr. Barmrne. I amsure of one thing: Among them are many Soviet 
Army officers who could give valu: able intelligence material, and engi- 
neers and scientists who could provide us with information and give 
help. And also, as I say, these people, were they not in this condition 
of fear, could be valu: ible American citizens who could help here to 
expose the Communist propaganda which is spread among minority 
groups at the instance of the American Communists, or the interna- 
tional Communists. 

I will cite you a case which is known to me as having happened in 
Chicago. One of these people, in the course of his job, had to join 
one of the fraternal organizations which was dominated by a leftist 
pro-Soviet group. In one of the meetings of this or ganization the 
people who never were in Russia and knew nothing about it praised 
the Russian regime. This man could not understand it, and he walked 
up on the stage and told them the truth. He said, “I was in the Soviet 
Union, I lived there, and this is the way it really is.” 

But according to his papers he wasn’t a Russian; on his papers he 
was, I think, a Pole. And 3 days later he was abaititiedll and the 
immigration authorities brought him in for arrest and deportation. 

Of course, there are many cases where they keep silent and do not 
say anything, because they might be subject to this, and because of 
that we are losing their valu: ible assistance. 

Now, we have the security angle. They have children. The children 
grow. Some are taken into the U nited States Armed Forces, some 
of them might be taken into factories where they make secret products. 
These children are growing up in the same fear, feeling the same 
instability of this abnormal situation. There is a potential reservoir 
for blackmail by Soviet agents. And we hear about cases where 
already, despite the fact that they are here as Poles, Esthonians, and 
Latvians, they are receiving the Russian newspaper of General Mik- 
hailov’s committee. And the Soviets are letting them know that they 
know who they are, letting them know that they know where they are. 
And this is a preliminary statement for possible blackmail, to include 
them in their blackmail and espionage schemes. 

Also, I know many cases, for instance, in my own work, where we 
have talented writers, sropagandists, artists, which we could use. T 
approached dozens of them, and they were under dire conditions, they 
had no jobs, but they wouldn’t have lied for a job. They didn’ t offer 
their services, valuable services that our Government needs, because 
there is a problem of clearance. They don’t want to tell a lie again, 
and therefore, they prefer to stay where they are, not using their 
abilities, because then the question of false identity would come up, 
and then they might be faced with deportation. 

I want to ‘bring to your attention that this situation was acknow]- 
edged by President Hisenhower in his message to the Congress of 
February 8, when he considered the plight of ‘these people. “And he 
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mentioned in his text that a large group of refugees in this country are 
obtaining visas by the use of fi ilse identities in order to escape forcible 
deportation behind the Iron Curtain. 

He said: 

The number is in the thousands. Under existing laws that is ground for de- 
portation. The law should be amended to give relief to these unfortunates. 

Now, the other things that I want to state. Recently the immigra- 
tion top officials and executives and many immigration inspectors and 
investigators were rather sympathetic, understanding, and helpful in 
these cases; they were lenient. And there were cases that had dragged 
for years, such as the case of the former Russian writer, Rodon Akul- 
shin, who came under the name of Berezov with a Polish birth cer- 
tificate, and who, having this thing on his conscience, came out to 
clear himself. 

Now, his case came up for deportation, and it has already been 
dragging for 5 years. He was not deported, however. 

There are other cases, too. But also, in some places you have in- 
dividuals in the immigration oflice, particularly in New York—and I 
had occasion to meet with some of the victims of the situation—who 
certainly show an unusual zeal in hounding these people, and putting 
them under deportation procedures, 

sut fortunately, up to now there have been no actual deportations in 
recent cases. And I hope that—of course, I can understand that im- 
migration officials are bound by the law, they have to carry it out, 
and they probably would be very much relieved also, if this situation 
could be straightened out. 

Mr. Morrts. Mr. Chairman, may I say for the record that General 
Swing, the Immigration Commissioner, assured us yesterday that he 
was not actually deporting any of these people, that even though the 
law requires that, that he is not following the law and exercising some 
discretion and restraint in that connection. 

Mr. Barmine. Well, the recent activity in connection with the 
Tuapse sailors, and several cases that have come to our attention 
from the immigration officials, show that the Soviet authorities are 
beginning to tap this reservoir of potential agents and blackmail 
them. We have cases which are very difficult to bring in, because 
people who are subjected to this are so afraid, knowing that they 
are in trouble with the American law. And now, being approached 
by the Soviet agents, they try, instead of coming to the FBI, they try 
to disappear. They are hiding, they are changing their names and 
their work, and then we lose trace of them. 

I think that the Soviet agents will be able to find them. 

Mr. Morris. General Barmine, Countess Tolstoy testified the day 
before yesterday and said that these people request not to be de- 
ported because the Soviet Union will not take them. Does that solve 
our problem ? 

Mr. Barmrne. Well, here is the situation, of course. Legally they 
can be deported to the country where they came from, or the country 
of their origin. Some of them the Soviet agents think would have 
interesting possibilities in connection with work in the army or ina 
factory. The Soviets would not be interested in making them defect 
they would like them to stay here, because they could blackmail them 
here and force them to work for them. But as to the mass of these 
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people, we must face the possibility that tomorrow the Soviet will 
declare that they accept all of them and and declare amnesty, and 
therefore, according to the letter of the law, these seule could be de- 
ported to the Soviet Union, and certainly will meet severe reprisals 
instead of remaining, as was their hope : and dream, in a free country 
and living here as American citizens. 

Mr. Morris. It is very likely, is it not, that in view of the Soviet 
repatriation campaign that is being undertaken that they might just 
take that attitude ? 

Mr. Barmrine. It is very possible they would take it, as to some of 
them. But those that could be valuable agents here, a whom they 
can blackmail, they might refuse to accept. 

Mr. Morris. That covers the point, does it not, General Barmine? 

Senator Jenner. Thank you very much, General Barmine. 

The next witness is Sergei Szeiko. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give in this 
hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

(The witness indicated assent.) 

Mr. Morris. Will the interpreter come forward, please ? 

Senator JENNER. Will the interpreter be sworn. 

Do you swear that the questions put to the witness will be properly 
interpreted by you and properly translated into true facts before this 
committee this morning ? 

The Lwrerprerer. Yes, I do. 


TESTIMONY OF SERGEI SZEIKO, AS TRANSLATED BY JULIA 
MANSVETOV 


The Lnrerprerer. He was born in 1918 in the city of Smolensk, in 
the Kiev region in Russia. 

Senator JenNeR. Ask the witness if he understood the oath just 
administered to him. 

The Iwrerpreter. Yes, he did 

Mr. Morris. What is your name? 

The Inrerpreter. Sergei Szeiko. 

Mr. Morris. His first name is Sergei? 

The InrerpreTER. S-e-r-g-e-i. 

Mr. Morris. And where do you reside ? 

The Iwrerrreter. In New York. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you born ? 

The Inrerprerer. He was born in 1918 in the city of Smolensk, in 
the Kiev Region, in Russia. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us briefly of your experiences in the So- 
viet Union? 

The Lyrerprerer. In 1935, in the city of Smolensk, he finished high 
school. After his gr: aduation from high school, he entered the Uni- 
versity at Kiev. But, in the university, ‘the War Ministry drafted him 
to—they took him into the tank school to learn tactics. In 1938 he 
was drafted as an officer of the Red army in the tank forces. 

In 1941 his division took part in a bs attle with the Germans in west 
Prussia, and he became a prisoner of war. And in 1941-42 he was 
in the prisoner of war camp. In 1943, he worked in the forests of 
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Bohemia. And in 1943 he voluntarily joined General Vlassov’s army, 
and till the end of the war he served in General Vlassov’s army. 

In 1945 he landed in prison camp. He was up against a situation 
where he would have to go back to the Soviet Union. He escaped 
from the camp August 15, 1945. And his good friends, American 
Army people, helped him write documents. 

Mr. Morris. Helped him write his document? 

The Inrerrreter. Yes, helped him write his documents. 

And in this document he hid the fact that he was born in Russia, 
and wrote that he had been born in Poland. 

Mr. Morris. And you say that friendly Americans, or the military 
personnel, helped him prepare these papers? 

The Iyrerpreter. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. So that he would not have to be forcibly returned to the 
Soviet Union ? 

The Interpreter. That is right. 

In the fall of 1945, he went to Munich. But in Munich the Repa- 
triation Commission, the Soviet Repatriation Commission, was very 
active, and he decided to flee to northern Germany in order to escape 
them. And in June of 1946 he ran away to a small village in northern 
Germany. 

In 1947, his American friends again helped him to escape to the 
United States. He said that he was in a very difficult situation. They 
said, “When you get to the United States, everything will straighten 
out.” 

He came to the United States and established himself, got a good job. 
But he cannot apply for citizenship. His children are Americans, and 
in some way he has to open a way for his children to live honestly in 
this country. 

He said he ean’t go through life lying. He hasn’t committed any 
crime. His wife is the daughter of an old emigre someone who has 
been here long ago. 

She was advised to apply for citizenship. Two weeks after she ap- 
plied for her citizenship papers they were both called into the im- 
migration officials. The immigration officials indicted him and told 
him that they knew. 

The indictment was, first, that he hid his place of birth. 

Mr. Morris. You mean the immigration officials knew that he had 
false documents ? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes. And he hid his entire past, that he had 
been in the Red army, that he had hidden where he had been educated, 
and soon. His case began, and now has dragged out for 2 years. In 
January of this year he was arrested by the immigration officials in 
New York, and they demanded $2,500 bond, An officer in the Ameri- 
can Army helped him raise the bond. In February his hearing began. 
Yesterday was the first session of this hearing. At this hearing his 
10-year-old son, who was not born in America, was also present. He 
is also to blame. 

Mr. Morris. I didn’t get that. 

The Interpreter. I don’t know whether that is his personal state- 
ment 
(The interpreter spoke in Russian to the witness. ) 

The Interpreter. He is also at fault, the 10-year-old. 
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Senator Jenner. The 10-year-old boy was not born in this country ? 

The Iwrerpreter. Not born in this country, no. 

Mr. Morris. Why do you say he is at fault? 

The Inrerpreter. He received a Polish visa, you see, through the 
papers which Major Szeike had. The officials in Philadelphia were 
extremely cordial to him when his case first started. 

And also in spite of the extremely cordial attitude of the judge who 
is hearing this case, he feels that he is being blamed for things of which 
he is not guilty. 

The situation is very difficult. He earns $70 a week. He has to pay 
lawyers $1,500 in this case. He borrowed the money from three 
hanks which he has to repay. The family of his wife is helping him, 
and that is saving him from complete disaster. 

He would like to enter into American life honestly, and he would 
like the honorable Senator to sympathize with his case and to know 
about it. 

Mr. Morris. Major, have you been approached by any Soviet agents? 

The Inrerrrerer. He personally has not, but his friends have been. 

Mr. Morris. Now, without disclosing the identities of your friends, 
would you tell us about these approaches? Give us a concrete case 
without disclosing the identity. 

The Interpreter. In New York there was a former Soviet chemist. 
He came to the United States as a citizen of one of the satellite coun- 
tries. He received his American citizenship this year through those 
papers. He is now receiving papers and other communications from 
the Repatriation Committee in Berlin. He went to the post office 
and said he did not wish to receive that kind of mail. The post office 
people told him to sign a paper that he refuses to receive this mail. He 
said he cannot sign this paper, because that would reflect on his family, 
which is still living behind the Iron Curtain. 

So the only recourse left to him, he feels, is to flee from New York 
to someplace where he will not be found in America. That is one 
example. 

Mr. Morris. Before getting away from that, did he receive these 
papers in his assumed name or in his correct name ¢ 

The Interpreter. They send it to him in the name which he had in 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Even though he has dropped that name completely ? 

The Inrerrrerer. Even though his name is different on his 
documents. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, in connection with that particular case, you 
see, as counsel to the committee, I cannot very well ask this man to 
come in and testify about the episodes, because, in so doing, he would 
be oe into the formal record facts which could cause a warrant 
of deportation to be served against him. 


Senator Jenner. Any other examples? 
The Interpreter. He said that many people received newspapers of 
General Mikhailov, but they are afraid to come forward and say that 


they are receiving them. He says he knows of it, but he cannot speak 
concretely about it. 


Senator JenNEr. Cannot what? 
The InTerrreter. Cannot give concrete examples of it. 
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Mr. Morris. You were before the immigration authorities yester- 
day ; were you not ‘ 

The Inrerpreter. Yes; he was. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about that? 

The Inrerrrerer. This is the fourth session. 

Mr. Morris. How long did this session last ? 

The Inrerrreter. Eight hours. 

Mr. Morris. Tell us about it. 

The Inrerrrerer. The preceding sessions, two sessions, were exam- 
inations and interrogations by Government prosecutors. 

Yesterday was the cross-examination by his own defense counsel. 
He said the Government, or the prosecutor, didn’t give him a chance 
to answer questions, but states objections at every question, so that 
they cannot be answered. The only thing he can answer is “Yes” 
and “No.” 

But the questions are so stated that it isn’t possible to answer them 
by “Yes” or “No.” He says that this gives the impression that he is 
really a criminal of some sort, whereas all he did was change the 
place of his birth. 

He said the situation is softened somewhat by the cordial attitude 
of the judge. 

He said that is all he can tell you. 

Mr. Morris. I think, Senator, that is all the questions I have to ask 
of this particular witness. 

Senator Jenner. If there are no further questions, we want to thank 
you for appearing here. 

And thank you, Miss Interpreter. 

Major Berezov. 

Do you swear that the testimony you will give in this hearing will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

Mr. Berezov. I do. 

Senator Jenner. Proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF RODON BEREZOV, AS TRANSLATED BY JULIA 
MANSVETOV 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your name and address to the reporter. 

The Inrerrrerer. His name is Rodon Berezov, but his real name is 
Rodon Akulshin. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell your real name? 

The Inrerrreter. A-k-u-]-s-h-i-n. 

Mr. Morris. And what is your first name? 

The Interpreter. Rodon, R-o-d-o-n. 

Mr. Morris. The Rodon he has kept in both cases ? 

The Lyrerprerer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you are now known as Mr. Berezov? 

The Inrerrreter. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this witness is the witness for whom the 
situation that we have been describing as Berezov’s disease was named. 

Where were you born? 

The Inrerrreter. He was born in the village of Bilovatoy: 

Mr. Morris. And will you tell us about your life in the Soviet Union, 
briefly ? 
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The Interpreter. In 1915, he finished teachers’ college. For 10 
years he wasa village teacher. In 1925 he went to Moscow and started 
to write stories and poetry, and wrote almost 20 books. And he 
traveled around the country and gave lectures, and had literary 
evenings. : 

In 1941 he was drafted into the army. After 3 months he became 

t prisoner of war. In this camp there were over 70,000 prisoners. 
Life there was extremely difficult. There was hunger and cold and 
freezing. At first 200 people a ds ry died, then 300, 400, and it went up 
to 600 people a ds Ly. 

There was a German-Russian there who tried at least to save the 
intellectuals and the intelligentsia, and tried to make life a little easier 
for them. The witness received his freedom from the camp and went 
to the city of Smolensk. There was a Russian newspaper there. 
There he changed his name to Berezov, and there he wrote a great 
deal about how “people lived under Stalin and the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Morris. Why did you change your name? 

The Inrerrrerer. Because he had a family and relatives in the 
Soviet Union, and he knew if he used his own name that they would 
suffer for it. 

When the Germans retreated he went with them to Germany. In 
March of 1945 he found himself in Salzburg, and a month after that, 
camps were organized there for displaced persons. He was in that 
camp 
There were 2,500 Russians there, old emigres and recent emigres. 
All the new emigres did not call themselves Russian. They thought 
up other different nationalities for themselves. Organization IRO was 
functioning. ‘They offered these emigres, proposed that they fill out 
papers. And then all the Russians “started to think up legendary 
names and places where they were born. And he made up his own 
legend. On those papers he wrote that he had been born in Poland 
and, during the first war, he fled to the Volga, and that in 1937 he had 
fled back to Poland. 

Into this camp came the te ~patriation Commission of the Russians, 
2 members of the NK VD, 2 Americans, and he was called before 
them and interrogated for 0 minutes. 

Two weeks later the Soviet oflicials called him again. And they 
wanted to take him back to the Soviet Union. 

The third time, only the Americans were there. 

The fourth time, when he was supposed to be called, before he could 
get there he ran away from the camp. 

In November 1948 he came back to the camp. 

And in July 1949 he came to the United States. He was overjoyed 
to come to New York; what a wonderful place it was. He worked as 
an ironer and presser. And he got $32 a week, but he was very happy. 

After 3 months he was assigned to teach Russian in the Monterey 
School in California. And when he came to Monter ey his conscience 
began to bother him. He thought that America was such a fine 
country, and it did so much for Russians in this country, that he 
was deceiving America. 

Three days after he got there he decided to tell the truth there about 
his papers,andsoon. The chief of the school there fired him. 
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One of the colonels said that it was a good thing that he had told 
the truth. His documents and all papers were handed over to the 
immigration officials in San Francisco. 

When he was called to the immigration office at San Francisco, one 
of the officials said, “Of course, the truth is a good thing, and the 
truth is the basis of religion, and the truth is written about a lot in 
books and poems, but truth causes a lot of disturbance with people, 
and the fact that you told the truth means that you have built up a lot 
of difficulties for us, and we are going to have a tough time.” “This 
case is going to drag out for years,” they said. 

He answ ered, he : said, “Yes, but now I have a clear conscience.” 

In May of 1951 an immigr ation officer came to his apartment and 
said that, “You are under arrest, but if you have $1,500 you can pay 
it and I will leave you here.” 

Mr. Berezov said, “No, I don’t have it.” And the immigration ofli- 
cial said, “Well, you will have to come with me.” 

And they took him to the immigration prison, detention house, took 
fingerprints and profiles of full face. And they led him into a room 
and locked the door. The prison room was on the 13th floor—a 
beautiful view, he was overjoyed. And he said to himself, “Well, 
good, I am going to rest here.” The food was good, just like the 
sanitorium. But unfortun: ately, 2 days later his friends came to bail 
him out, and said, “What is the matter, you don’t look very happy. 

He said, he was quite happy, he was awfully sorry, he just couldn’t 
learn the way of life in prison. 

In October of 1951 his trial began. He engaged a lawyer and wit- 
nesses. The judge said, “I understand that you have told a lie to save 
yourself, but just the same you told lies. * And they decided they 
were going to deport him. 

He filed a petition, appeal. The appeal was rejected. He appealed 
to a Princeton professor, whose friend was Senator Smith. And 
Senator Smith proposed a bill, a special bill. The bill was not passed. 

In October of 1954 he got another paper for deportation. He said 
it didn’t bother him too much. He said, “For a writer, ever ything 
is interesting.” 

Nevertheless, he wrote a farewell to America, and thanked America, 
even if she was deporting him, still he loved Americ: 

His papers came to W: ashington, and every month he appears at 
the immigration office. And that has been going on for 6 years. He 
can’t even hope for citizenship during this time, of course. And his 
only thought is when we will hold this hearing. And he would like 
it to end as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have here an excerpt from an article 
that Mr. Berezov has written. 

Senator Jenner. I have read this article, and I would like to make 
this a part of the record. 
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(The article by Mr. Berezov was marked “Exhibit 276” and reads 
as follows:) 


Exureir No. 276 
Or REDEFECTORS 


(Excerpts from article in Novoye Russkoye Slovo, June 8, 1956) 

And so they returned to their homeland; the defectors became redefectors: 
mechanics Shishin and Lukashev, sailors Shirin and Riabenko, bookkeeper 
Baganov. ' een Sa 

They did not, of course, return to the homeland on their own initiative or of 
their own volition, but under pressure. There is no doubt about this. The ques- 
tion is, what kind of pressure? I do not believe that the Soviets exerted physical 
pressure. Except, of course, during the last stage of their stay in America, when 
the five men from the T'uapse were solidly encircled by Krushchev’s boys to keep 
their victims from changing their minds at the last minute and attempting to 
free themselves from the guardians thrust upon them. The pressure exerted on 
the Tuapse sailors was of an entirely different nature: it was moral and psycho- 
logical. 

I did not know any of the sailors from the tanker Tuapse intimately. But I 
talked to almost all of them—and at some length. Usually in a bar, over a 
glass of whisky or gin. Under such circumstances, a person is apt to eXaggerate. 
But, at the same time, he opens his heart, and because of this, what he reveals 
is of interest. 

I am absolutely convinced that fear for the fate of their relatives and friends 
was the hook on which the Soviets caught the 7'uwapse sailors, for it all started 
when letters from relatives and friends were handed over to them. This feel- 
ing is understandable to many people, if not to everyone, and no one can judge 
or blame anyone for it. 

But there were other reasons which kept them from living peacefully. The 
Tuapse sailors could not understand much of what goes on in America. 

“Explain to me,” says the half-drunk Shishin, ‘why the Americans receive 
Polevoy, Sofronov, and company through the front door as honored guests, while 
those who work with Radio Liberation or the Voice of America, if they are ad- 
mitted into politics at all, it is through the back door, like people suspected of 
something.” 

I answered that the American Government looks on the Voice of America as 
the sole means of addressing the Soviet people over the heads of their Govern- 
ment, which conceals much and distorts much. Radio Liberation makes it pos- 
Sible for anti-Communist emigrees and those Americans who do not express the 
point of view of the Government to make themselves heard. 


° + * * * * * 


We were both, to put it mildly, slightly high. But we hadn’t lost our heads, 
and I think Shishin was sincere. I remember that he leaned over to me and 
whispered in my ear: “I know this from reliable sources; I heard it from people 
who know what’s what. Better informed than you.” 

I must say that at that time I did not pay much attention to this half-drunken 
conversation. But the circumstances attending the redefection to their home- 
land of the five Tuapse sailors forced me to reflect on what I’d heard. Especially 
since Riabenko spoke in the same way: 

“One day the Americans heap dollars on your head, and the next you get a kick 
in the pants and go to work in a match factory, and it’s good if you can get even 
that. Are you sure that someday you won’t be dragged in a police car to our 
consulate—that you won’t be thrown out when you’re no longer wanted ?” 

It seems to me that these talks reveal the key to the type of pressure exerted 
on the sailors from the tanker Tuapse. At first they were terrorized by fear for 
their relatives and friends. They were given to understand that the son would 
answer for the father, the mother for the son. Then, albeit vaguely, dimly, in- 
distinctly—in somewhat foggy terms—the forced repatriation of anti-Communist- 
minded emigrees was intimated. And it was pointed out to them that this possi- 
bility was not so remote, i. e., after the presidential elections. It would be better 
if they left voluntarily and did not wait to be thrown out. 

I am in America little over 4 years, and am not yet an American citizen. But 
I know America enough to maintain that this country is not dependent on who 
will rule her—Republicans or Democrats—and will never refuse to grant the 
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right of asylum to victims of the Communist regime. In the event the Democrats 

come to power, there will be no question of any enforced repatriation, nor of any 
prosecution of anti-Communists. Even the thought of such a thing seems to me 
to be ridiculous. 

But I do believe that both Zarubin and Sobolev would, with the greatest pleas- 
ure, dispose of Barmine and Sargent. Sut God doesn’t give horns to a butting 
cow. All this I wanted to explain to Shishin. 

I am afraid that my words did not make any impression on him. He did not 
believe me. 

The Tuapse sailors judge everything by their experiences on the other side. 
And what would any change in power in the Soviet Union mean, both at the top 
and at the bottom, whether it be the death of Stalin or the removal from office of 
the secretary of the most remote district committee? There will be oppression, 
the downfall of authority, court trials, the threat of prison, and exile. The young 
sailors were made to fear that the same things would happen in America 

The Tuapse sailors were not yet made to understand that America is not the 
Soviet Union ; and that democracy is not totalitarianism. 

Mr. Morris. Where do you presently y reside, Mr. Berezov ? 

The Inrerrrerer. He lives in San Francisco. 

Mr. Morris. And what is your age? 

The Interpreter. Sixty. 

Mr. Morris. Now, does this situation that he has so colorful lly de- 
scribed, does this present any security hazard to the United States? 

Mr. Barmine, I wonder if you might help us. We are having difti- 
culty conveying that last question. 

Do you understand the question, Mr. Barmine ? 

Mr. Barmine. What is the question ? 

Mr. Morris. Does the situation which he has so colorfully described, 
does this present us with a bad security hazard ¢ 

(Mr. Barmine confers with the witness. ) 

The Interpreter. He said the situation was extremely harmful to 
the United States—are you talking about his particular situation, or his 
and thousands of others ? 

Mr. Morris. Does he understand, does the situation that he has de- 
scribed generally present any security hazard to the United States? 

The Inrerprerer. He said yes, because thousands of people actu- 
ally lead a double life. And people have to conceal things, and if they 
have to conceal and hide, then they are afraid. And if they are afraid, 
Soviet agents take advantage of the situation and press on it. 

Mr. Morris. I have no further questions of this witness. 

Senator JENNER. It seems to me this situation has resulted because 
of the squirrel-headed attitude of our country at Yalta. And as a 
member of the Senate Internal Security Sube ommittee and the Judici- 
ary.Committee, I plan to do everything possible to expedite the pas- 
sage of legislation to remedy this situation so far as that can be done 
by the Congress. And I intend to propose an individual bill of my 
own, and I will have it referred to this committee. 

If there are no further witnesses the committee will stand in recess. 

Mr. Morats.. The next meeting will be Tuesday. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Berezov. Thank you for coming and 
testifying today. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 29, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1956 
- 


UNITED STATES SENATE, SUBCOMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
INTERNAL Security Act aND OTHER INTERNAL SECURITY 
LAWS, OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 12:20 p. m. in room 

P-63, United States Capitol Building, Senator John M. Butler pre- 
siding. 

Present : Senator Butler. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A. Rusher, 
administrative counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, research director. 

Senator Butter. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Morris. Will Mr. Pirogov come forward, please, and the inter 
preter 

Senator, will you swear in Mr. Barsky first / 

Senator Butter. Raise your right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear that you will truly interpret to the witness 
the questions directed to him, and will truly interpret the answers 
given by the witness, to the best of your ability, so help you God ? 

Mr. Barsky. So help me God. 

Senator Butter. Mr. Witness, hold up your right hand. 

Do you in the presence of Almighty God solemnly swear that the 
evidence you will give before the Internal Security Subcommittee 
this morning will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Prrogov. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF PETER PIROGOV, AS INTERPRETED BY 
CONSTANTINE GRIGOROVICH-BARSKY 


Senator Butter. You may proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Morris. Would you give your name and address to the reporter / 

Mr. Prrogov. Peter Pirogov, 612 Hill Court, Alexandria. 

Mr. Morris. You are a defector from the Soviet Union, are you 
not, Mr. Pirogov ? 

The Inrerrreter. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Woud you tell us briefly the circumstances surrounding 
your defection ? 

The Interpreter. In 1948 I and my friend, Anatole Barzov, took 
a Soviet airplane from the base in Kolomaya and flew to the American 
Zone of Austria. 
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Mr. Morris. Did Mr. Barzov and yourself then come to the United 
States for asylum / 

The Iererrrerer. After 4 months in the American Zone in Austria, 
we got permission to go to the United States. 

Mr. Morris. And did Mr. Barzov stay in the United States after he 
arrived ? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes, he stayed, and was here until August 15, 
1949, 

Mr. Morris. How long did he stay in the United States? 

The Iwrerpererer, About 6 months. 

Mr. Morris. And‘then did he return ! 

The Inrerprerer. And then he returned to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did he talk to you before returning to the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Pirogov ? 

The Interpreter. During 1 week prior to his return to the Soviet 
Union he was talking with me. 

Mr. Morris. This was 1 week before he returned to the Soviet Union, 
and the date, therefore, is 1 week before August 15, 1949? 

The Inrerrrrer. Yes, but not on the day, during the week pre- 
ceding. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

The Intrerprerer. We lived in one room, but I didn’t know that he 
was already to the Soviet Embassy and had decided to return to the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. And he did urge you to go back, too ? 

The INTERPRETER. During the whole week he was trying to per- 
suade me by ways, so to speak, not openly, to return to the Soviet 
Union, and only 2 hours before he left actually for the Soviet Union 
he discovered that he wanted to go himself. 

Mr. Morris. Was he promised anything by the Soviet officials here 
in the United States ? 

The Inrerrrerer. His last statement to me was that he was to the 
Soviet Embassy here, and he showed to me his passport which he 
has got from the Soviet Embassy. And he said that when he was 
in the E mbassy the passport for him was ready, and also for me. 

And he asked me why I didn’t want to return. 

I told him—not too seriously, though—that I signed a contract 
with the publishing house, Duell, Sloane & Co., and got from them 
quite this big amount of money; and, therefore, I cannot return to the 
Soviet Union until I paid this debt off. 

He told me then that the Embassy—that the people in the Embassy 
told him that whatever money I would need would be given. 

Mr. Morris. Did he have a promise from Ambassador Panyushkin ? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes; it is so. 

Mr. Morris. What did Barzov tell you that Panyushkin promised 
him ? 

The Iwrerprerer. Panyushkin told him—— 

Mr. Morrrs. Mr. Chairman, for the record, Ambassador Panyush- 
kin was the Soviet Ambassador in Washington at this time and, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Mr. Rastvorov and other information that 


we have since received, he was then head of the NKVD in the United 
States. 
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The Inrerrrerer. Ambassador Panyushkin told Barzov that, al- 
though he has committed a crime, if he returns—if he returns alone 
he will get only 2 years in jail. If Barzov could persuade me to come 
back, too, he promises that we will not be punished at all, neither of 
us. 

Mr. Morris. And if he goes back alone? 

The Iwrerrreter. Then 2 years of prison. 

Mr. Morris. That was the promise Panyushkin gave Barzov ? 

The Interpreter. That was the official promise. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we received what I believe is an ad- 
vance copy—I know it was very difficult to obtain—of a, book by 
Viadmir Petrov. 

Viadmir Petrov is the man who defected from the Soviets in Aus- 
tralia. And he has written about this episode. I would like Mr. 
Mandel to read certain portions of that excerpt into the record at 
this time. 

Senator Burier. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. Manopet (reading) : 


Excerpt from Empire of Fear by Vladmir and Evdokia Petrov, published by 
Andre Deutsch, Ltd., 1956 (pp. 340-341) : 

“The story of Borzov has probably never been told before, but it is a story 
which should be known everywhere, especially among former Soviet citizens 
abroad who may be moved by a yearning to see their native land and their loved 
ones again.’ 

“T remember reading in 1949 a small paragraph in Pravda to the effect that 
8 Soviet airmen had been forced by petrol shortage to land in the American 
Zone of Austria; 2 of them had gone over to the Americans, the third had in 
sisted on returning to his Soviet homeland. 

“The man who returned was the radio operator, the two who went over to the 
Americans were the pilots, Pirogov and Borzov. I have just read with great 
interest Pirogov’s book in which he describes the careful planning of the escape, 
the flight, the arrival in the American Zone, the International Commission which 
examined their case, the arguments of the Soviet representative who strove to 
induce them to return to the Soviet Union. They disbelieved his promises and 
went to America, where they gave interviews and made speeches. Pirogoy is 
presumably in America still. 

“But Borzov, after a time, began to pine for his wife and his 4-year-old son, 
whom he had left behind. In the end he could bear it no longer, and approached 
the Soviet authorities in the United States, who encouraged his hopes and 
arranged for him to be repatriated to the Soviet Union. That is where I take 
up the story. 

“One day in 1950 at MVD headquarters in Moscow, my colleague Igolkin, who 
worked in the American section of the SK department, told 7 of Borzov’s return 
and said that he was interrogating him in his cell in the Taganskaya Prison. 
Igolkin had a series of interviews with Borzov, who supplied a mass of valu- 
able information. He was talking freely and was describing every detail of his 
experiences in American hands, in the hope of working his passage back to 
pardon, and of being permitted at least to see his wife and son again. As 
Igolkin described it to me, ‘Each time I go to see him he looks at me like a dog 
that wags its tail and gazes at you in the hope of a bone.’ 

“They kept Borzov about 8 months in prison because he had so much interest- 
ing information to supply and because so many senior MVD officers wanted to 
check up on various points in his story. 

“Of course, no one told him that he had been sentenced to death while he was 
still in America. When they had finished with him they shot him without letting 
him see his wife and son again. 

“If this story helps some waverers who are hesitating on the brink of returning 
to their Soviet homeland, it will have been worth the telling.” 





1 Also spelled Barzov. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Pirogov, is this the first information that you have 
heard about your fellow flyer, Barzov? 

Mr. Prrocov. Officially this is the first news of him. 

Mr. Morris. You have been trying to find out for a long time what 
happened to Barzov, havent you? 

Mr. Prrocov. I was always trying to find out his fate, and was fol- 
lowing the Soviet press for some news about him. But I got a possi- 
bility of getting some news of Barzov when the Soviet ‘agriculture 
delegation was visiting the United States last year. 

I was then in Mount Vernon. While I was speaking with my wife 
in Russian, a representative of the Soviet Embassy, by name Zegal, 
approached us and started to talk to us by remarking that we speak 
Russian well. 

I answered him that if he would spend so much years in America as 
I spent in Russia he would undoubtedly talk as well English as I do 
Russian. 

That started our conversation. He asserted that after Stalin’s death 
everything has changed to the better in the Soviet Union. But I 
decided to ask him the main question, the question about Barzov. 

He told me that he knew about this case, and that he is sure that 
Barzov is still alive, although he doesn’t know where does he live. 

In order to prove his statements, he has given me the following 
example. 

He said that in 1946 he met a man, a former Soviet citizen, who 
killed a Soviet officer and went over to the Germans during the war. 

In spite of this, he met him 2 years later in 1948 in Riga, where this 
man has married and is living happily 

He told me if this man who killed a Soviet officer during the war and 
went over to the Germans was pardoned for these crimes, what rea- 
sons do you have to doubt that Barzov, who didn’t commit such a 
crime, was pardoned, too ? 

To my question, “Why Barzov doesn’t write to me”—not to me, why 
Barzov doesn’t write to people whom he promised to write. My wife 
told him he promised to write to me, although she didn’t know him. 

He said it is stupid to expect a letter from Barzov, because the Amer- 
ican authorities would never let the man receive a letter from Barzov. 

asked why. 

He told me that if some one of the Russians will receive here a letter 
from Barzov, the whole American propaganda machine would be 
beaten, because they are trying to prove that he has been killed. 

Mr. Morris. Now, this is Victor Zegal who is talking? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. He is the second secretary of the Soviet Embassy ? 

The Inrerrreter. I don’t know who he is. 

Mr. Morris. We have reason to believe that Victor Zegal is now the 
second secretary of the Soviet Embassy. 

Now, Mr. Pirogov, is that man telling the truth, do you believe? 

The Inverprerer. No; to my best conviction he didn’t tell the truth. 

Shortly afterward I wrote an article for a Russian emigree publica- 
tion called Svoboda, which means “Freedom,” in which I gave account 
of my meeting this man who told me that Barzov is alive. 

As proof that Barzov is not alive any more, I said that he would be 
the best case for the Berlin committee of General Michailov. 
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Mr. Morris. In other words, you challenged General Michailov to 
produce Barzoy / 

The Inrerrrerer. It was not an official challenge to Michailov, it 
was a challenge to our publication which they ignored. 

Mr. Morris. Would you be willing to m: ake a pub lie chi illenge at this 
time today, Mr. Pirogov, to Mich: ailov? 

The Inverrrerer. | am fully prepared to make this challenge right 
here now. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you challenge Michailov that if their 
repatriation campaign is genuine that they should be able to prove 
that Barzov received the reward Ambassador Panyushkin promised 
him at that time ? 

The Inrerrreter. Very correct. 

Besides, 1 want to say I also consider as lies all the promises of the 
official Soviet persons that are given to emigrees in the countries this 
side of the Lron Curtain. 

I would like every emigree who has been or will be approached by 
Soviet eoppreeinees to “understand that all their promises are only 
a lure to death by returning to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, there are some other incide nts that this 
witness can testify to, but I think we can take it in executive session 
and put it in the record later on. We have the Korolkoffs here. 

Will you stand by, Mr. Pirogov. 

Mr. and Mrs. Korolkoff, will you come forward, please ? 

Thank you, Mr. Pirogov. 

Will you stand and be swor n, please ? 

Senator Burier. Will you hold up your right hands. 

Do you swear in the presence of Almighty God that the evidence 
you will give to the Internal Security Subcommittee will be the truth, 
the whole tr uth, and nothing but the truth? 


Mr. Korotxorr. We do. 
TESTIMONY OR MR. AND MRS. NICHOLAS KOROLKOFF 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your name and address to the reporter, 
first, Mr. Korolkoff ? 

Mr. KorotKorr. Nicholas Korolkoff, Farmingdale, N. J. 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Korolkoff, will you give your ine 

Mrs. Koronkorr. Mrs. Nicholas’ Korolkolf, West Farms Road, 
‘armingdale, N. J. 

Mr. Morris. When did you come to the United States? 

Mr. Korotxorr. In 1929. 

Mr. Morris. And you, Mrs. Korolkoff? You came together ? 

Mrs. Korotxorr. We came together. 

Mr. Morris. And you have been living in the United States con 
tinuously since 1929? 

Mr. Koroxxorr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. While in Farmingdale, N. J., you have been aiding 
Russian emigrees to integrate themselves into our society; have you 
not? 

Mrs. Korotxorr. Helping resettle people. 

Mr. Morris. Helping to resettle aol. How many Russians have 
you helped to resettle? 

Mr. Koro.txorr. Over 2,000 people directly. 
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Mr. Morris. Will you tell us briefly how you managed that? How 
do you do it?) What is your contribution to this resettlement 

Mrs. Korotxorr. Are you asking me? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mrs. Koro.roxorr. O.K. We were working through the Church 
World Service and the Tolstoy Foundation, they asked us to sponsor 
some people. We live in a place where there are mostly chicken 
farmers, and we can resettle them better than other places. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you get them jobs? 

Mrs. Koro.tkorr. We get them jobs, and when they arrive we tell 
them they should rest a little while, for a few days, and then we send 
them to work. Sometimes the farmer who sponsored them has a very 
good couple, he says, “I am sorry, I have a very nice couple,” and 
maybe you just resettle with somebody else. It is quite a problem, 
because we have go no resettlement house, nothing. And then we 
asked a displaced person that came before, 5 years ago, if they could 
take the people in for a week, or whenever we find a job for them. 

From the start it works all right, but when you have to go there 
every week people get tired of that. 

So that is the problem. Otherwise, it works out all right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Korolkoff said you helped more than 2,000. 

Mrs. Koroixorr. Yes, we have Kalmucks, people of the Mongolian 
race, 

Mr. Morris. What about Kalmucks? 

Mrs. Koro.xorr. We have them, too, and sometimes it is a problem, 
we can’t place them very well in factories, because they are the yellow 
race, and they cannot get jobs so easily like other people. 

Mr. Morris. Now, have you had any experience with this Soviet 
repatriation campaign ¢ 

Mrs. Korotxorr. We have had a few experiences with a group of 
people that came under other names—they are from Soviet Russia— 
and they are receiving some kind of paper, it says to come back to your 
homeland. 

Mr. Morris. Before going into that, Mrs. Korolkoff, can you estimate 
how many of these more than 2,000 people that you have resettled 
have come here on false papers ¢ 

Mrs. Koro.korr. My husband knows that. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us, Mr. Korolkoff ? 

Mr. Korortxorr. About 40 percent. 

Mr. Morris. And why are fas here on false papers, Mr. Korolkoff ? 

Mrs. Koro.txorr. Because of the fear, otherwise they wouldn’t come 
here. 

Mr. Morris. What is their fear ? 

Mr. Koroxikorr. Because this time, sending them back to Russia, the 
repatriation committee sends people back—they are Ukranian, Yugo- 
slavian, Bulgarian, they said, and the repatriation committee would 
send them back. 

Mr. Morris. Why are they here on false papers in the first place? 

Mrs. Koro.korr. You see, when the repatriation commission comes 
to the displaced persons camp, if you are Soviet Union you have to 
go back. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, they did that so they wouldn’t have to 
go back to the Soviet Union ? 

Mrs. Korotxorr. The Soviet Union. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we had a bill that came out of the Judi- 
ciary Committee yesterday. I wonder if in this part of the record 
Mr. Rusher will tell us what happened to that bill. 

Mr. Rusuer. The bill reported yesterday was H. R. 6880 and cer- 
tain amendments, but in the bill as reported to the Senate by the Judi- 
ciary Committee ‘there is included the original section 7, now renum- 
bered section 6, which provides that those provisions of law which 
would require the deportation of an alien for misrepresenting his place 
of birth, identity, or residence, shall not apply in the case of an alien 
who obtained a visa by such misrepresentation because he was afraid, if 
repatriated to his homeland, he would be persec ‘uted because of his 
race, religion, or political opinion, and if this misrepresentation was 
not committed simply for the purpose of evading quota restrictions, 
or an investigation of the alien. 

In other words, it removes the threat to these people who are here 
simply because they misrepresent that fact in order to avoid being 
forced back to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. And the Internal Security Subcommittee is very inter- 
ested in that aspect of the bill because of the testimony that has been 
taken. 

That has already passed the House; is that right? 

Mr. Rusuer. It has. 

Mr. Morris. And there will be a conference on the bill as it is ap- 
proved by the Judiciary Committee ? 

Mr. Rusuer. As I understand it, that is correct. 

Senator Burier. That has not yet been passed by the Senate ? 

Mr. Rusuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. With respect to this 40 percent, Mr. Korolkoff, of the 
people who are here on false papers, do you have any reason to believe 
that there are Communists or Communist agents working on these 
people ? 

Mr. Korotxorr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about it ? 

Mr. Kororxorr. Well, many members of our organization got 
pamphlets from this committee. 

Mr. Morris. The mere fact that they got pamphlets and letters from 
the Michailov committee, does that show to you that the Communists 
were working in your group? 

Mrs. Koro.tkorr. Because we live in the country, we have mailboxes 
outside before the houses, and we get numbers from the post office, and 
lately, because the township is growing, we are having a new route, 
new numbers, and all of these p: amphlets to come back to your home 
land come under old numbers, like—the man that I am t: king about 
has 118 now; before he had 259. That is such a long time ago, and 
still he receives mail under that address. 

And another person, we always thought he comes from Yugoslavia, 
that is how he was accepted between our people. And he received 
the same pamphlet. 

And he came in at nightime all upset, because it means so much to 
them, such athing. And we asked him, “We always thought you were 
from Yugoslavia, why should you be worried?” 

And he says, “I came as a Yugoslav, but I came from Soviet Russia. 
But who knows that I am not Soviet and have that kind of name?” 
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Mr. Morris. In other words, he was receiving the Michailov litera- 
ture in his right name ? 

Mrs. Korotxorr. In his right name and the right address too. And 
we personally sponsored him. 

Mr. Morris. And you had no idea of that ? 

Mrs. Korotxorr. And we were friends, and he always talked about 
that he came from Yugoslavia, and then it turned out that he did come 
from Soviet Russia. 

And he said he was upset because the people came here peaceful, and 
they found a little peace, and they start all over again. 

It is upsetting us, because we trust them and we want to help them, 
and continue helping them. And we.don’t know who is doing things 
like that. We would like to find out. 

Mr. Morris. You know the Michailov committee knows the true 
identity of these people ¢ 

Mr. Koroixorr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And somebody is giving them the numbers of the mail- 
boxes ? 

Mrs. Koroixorr. Yes, because it is an old box, it isn’t done this year, 
it must have been done last year or 2 years ago, because this year we 
have different numbers on the mailboxes. 

Mr. Morris. What is this letter you have given the committee, Mr. 
Korolkoff ? 

Mr. Korotxorr. This is a letter from the General Michailov com- 
mittee, “Come back to the homeland.” 

Mr. Morris. And you have taken off the name of the person who re 
ceived that? 

Mrs. Korotxorr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And the man who received that, is he a man who has 
false papers ? 

Mrs. Korotkorr. Yes. 

Senator Butter. And this is directly from the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Koroixorr. No, from east Prussia. 

Mr. Morris. East Berlin? 

Mrs. Korouixorr. It is propaganda. And we have a class of people 
which are not highly intelligent; they are from farms and they were 
punished for things they didn’t do, and they know all the propaganda 
about Soviet Russia. This is a new kind of propaganda, because they 
are playing on their heartstrings, calling them back. 

The wives are crying for their husbands, the children for their 
fathers, and it upsets the people. They have a good living here, and 
they are happy. And now the wives and children are calling them 
back, and now they don’t want to go back, because they know what 
is waiting for them. 

They are never going to see them anyway. It upsets them. 

Senator Buruer. Have they, to your knowledge, helped the Com- 
munists by reason of threat of exposure? 

Mrs. Koroixorr. Only one in Paterson. 

Senator Butter. There is one case that has been effective? 

Mrs. Korotxorr. Yes. 

Senator Burier. But in the other cases they told you about it, 
and this law is to protect that sort of people. 

Mr. Korotxorr. Right. 
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Mrs. Koroixorr. Another thing, we are working very hard for 
them, and they are always sending—they are writing from Russia to 
their husband. and they want to he lp their wives They are sending 
all the money. They never receive anything- _he M rites a letter, 

Send me a picture what you bought for the money,” but they never 
got anything back. And we don’t know if they received the money, 
and we don’t have the heart to tell the man, “Don’t send your wife 
any money.” 

Mr. Morris. According to all the evidence, the publications of the 
Michailov Committee are causing a great deal of terror. 

Mrs. Koro.xorr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. In France they have banned publications from the 
Michailov Committee, they have passed a law against these things 
coming into France. 

Senator Burier. Is there a similar law pending here / 

Mr. Morris. Not that I know of. 

Mrs. Koroikxorr. Most of the letters don’t come directly from 
Europe. Some of them are mailed in New York from the post office. 

Mr. Korotxorr. Some from Berlin. 

Mrs. Korotxorr. And some from New York. 

Mr. Morris. And some came from New York, which indicates that 
someone in New York is working with them. 

Mr. Koro.korr. Yes. 

Mrs. Koro_xorr. And mailing them from the post office in New 
York. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, we have here, now that the photographers 
have gone, a man who would be willing to testify, but who has re- 
ceived threats the last week, or very recently—last week, I think is an 
overstatement. Just very recently. 

But he does not want to give his name into the public record, because 
he also is here on false papers, and also has relatives in the Soviet 
Union. 

And if, Senator, you can see your way clear to taking testimony 
under those circumstances, I think it would be a valuable asset for 
the record. 

Is there anything, Mr. and Mrs. Korolkoff, that you feel we should 
know about this further? 

You are experts, you have been dealing with these people, and you 
say there are 40 percent with false papers. 

Mr. Kororxorr. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And that the Michailov literature is terrorizing them. 

Mrs. Korotxorr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And that the Michailov Committee seems to know the 
true identity of the people. 

Mrs. Koroixorr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. There was one man who said he was a Yugoslav, and 
you thought he was. 

Mrs. Korotxorr. I have known him for 5 years as a Yugoslav. He 
came in one time and we were discussing it, and he didn’t know what 
to do. They came to us, and it is 20 miles to drive at night, and he 
asked us what we should do. And what can we do? We wish some- 
body would find out what is going on in that place, because there are 
many displaced persons there. 
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Mr. Morris. We have heard from time to time of the great work 
the Korolkoffs have been doing, at the great personal sacrifice to 
themselves. They have been helping a great many people. And 
because of that reason, and their reputation, and the things that they 
are doing for people, we thought that their testimony would be helpful. 

Senator Burier. Is there anything further that you would like to 
say, Mr. Korolkoff ? 

Mr. Koroixorr. I know in Europe, in France, or Switzerland they 
don’t get permission to send these papers. 

Mr. Morris. They do not allow it? 

Mr. Koro.xorr. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. That coincides with my understanding. You make 
the suggestion, Mrs. Korolkoff, that we do something about it here. 

Mrs. Koro.xorr. Yes. I would appreciate it very much, because 
I worry about the displaced persons in my section. They trust us 
and talk to us, and they look to us to help them, and we don’t want to 
disappoint them. 

Senator Burier. You say some of this is brought into America and 
mailed in New York. 

Mrs. Koro.tkorr. From New York. 

Mr. Koronxorr. Directly from New York. 

asked our mailman. He said he had a hundred letters. And 
people destroy them 

Mrs. Koro.korr. Some of them are afraid to bring it to us, and 
they don’t want to tell us. And we feel, you know, that when you 
have a group of people, you can feel that something is going on. We 
don’t know what we can point a finger at. They are all upset and 
worried. 

Senator Butter. If you only had one defection I think you have 
done a very marvelous work. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you very much. 

Sir, will you come forward now ¢ 

We guarantee this man that he will not have his picture taken or 
his identity known. 

Senator Burter. The interpreter has heretofore been sworn. 

Will you stand and raise your right hand. 

Do you solemnly promise and “declare that the evidence you will 
give to the Internal Security Subcommittee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothin 1g but the truth, so help you God? 

The Wirness. Yes; I do. 





TESTIMONY OF AN UNIDENTIFIED PERSON (LATER IDENTIFIED 
AS MICHAEL SCHATOFF), AS INTERPRETED BY CONSTANTINE 
GRIGOROVICH-BARSKY 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this man has given his name to us in 
executive session, and for that reason I am not going to ask him his 
name now. And he also has given us the name of the two men of 
the Soviet delegation of the United Nations who approached him. And 
he is going to tell us about those approaches. But because it would 
tend to identify him to the Soviets, we are not putting their names 
into the record at this time. 

We will, however, transmit the information to the FBI. 
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When did you come to the United States, roughly, don’t give an 
exact date? 

The Lnrerrreter. In January 1952 

Mr. Morris. And you originally were in the Soviet Union; were 
you not ? 

The Inrerrreter. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. When did you defect from the Soviet Union ? 

The Interpreter. In 1942 I was imprisoned by Germans during the 
war. 

Mr. Morris. And did you later join Vlassov’s army ? 

The Inrerrrerer. In 1942 I joined the Russian National Peoples 
Army under command of General Boyarsky, who was senior adjutant 
to the late Marshal Tuchavsky. Upon a certain time this army was 
disbanded by Germans because its nationalistic Russian feelings were 
not in conformity with the Nazi ideology. 

The commanders of this army were sent to the German concentration 
camp. 

In 1944 I joined the army of General Vlassov. 

Mr. Morris. And br iefly, at the end of the war, you were supposed 
to go back to the Soviet Union; is that right? 

The Inrerrreter. I was, as a Bae Soviet citizen, subject to the 
Yalta agreement, but of course I didn’t want to return to the Soviet 
Union willingly. 

On 16 May 1945 I received my first false papers in order to escape 
the forcible repatriation. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, without going into details, you gave a 
false name, a false place of birth, to the authorities ? 

The Iwrerrreter. I changed my nationality to Bulgarian so that 
nobody could suspect that I was a Soviet citizen. 

Mr. Morris. And you are now in the United States as a Bulgarian? 

The Inrerpreter. No; I am stateless now. 

On the 17th of May I was arrested in the town of Schwatz in Austria. 
Someone has alleged that I am an S. S. officer—that I was an S. S. 
officer in the German Army. 

I confessed to the CIC people everything what happened to me, and 
was told that I would be forcibly repatriated. The head of the Ameri- 

can officials of the CIC thought I should be, as a regular prisoner of 
war, given to the proper author ities. 

I was transferred to the camp in Ludwigsburg, where several Vlassov 
generals were imprisoned, too. 

These were extradited to the Soviet authorities, and I was trans- 
ferred to the camp in Heilbron, near Stuttgart. 

The interpreter in this camp was very kind to me. And I was left 
in the camp and not repatriated as many others. And after a certain 
time I left this camp as a free man, also with the help of that inter- 
preter. 

I came to Stuttgart, and I assumed an identity of a Polish Ukrainian 
from Galicia. But since I had a pass as a Bulgarian they put me in 
the Bulgarian part of the camp. 

The hero of the Soviet Union, Zharov, head of the repatriation mis- 
sion in Stuttgart, wanted to speak to us, which prompted me to flee 
from thecamp. I fled to the French Zone, where my family was. On 
the second day of my sojourn in the French Zone a Soviet detachment 
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arrived. I fled, although they fired on me, and I am happy to have 
stayed alive. 

Mr. Morris. You mean they actually fired at you, fired guns? 

The Inrerrrerer. Yes, they did. I have hundreds of witnesses and 
documentary proof of this. 

Because I had Bulgarian papers, and my wife was R ussian, we had 
to legalize our position by going to the German civil authorities to 
legalize our marriage. 

‘On May 9, 1945, a son was born to us. 

My wife has registered this child with my name in my absence, and 
therefore, we had to legalize it. 

Mr. Morris. We haven't much time left. Would you just come 
down to the present issue? I mean, it is very important, but we do 
not have the time for it now. 

The Inrerrreter. In 1948 I again told the CIC my story 

Mr. Morris. You mean you told them your true identity ? 

The Inrerrrerer. No; they didn’t ask me for my real name, and 
I didn’t tell them. 

I was deprived afterward of displaced persons status, and had to 
wait in 1952 for the permit, the entry permit into the United States. 

Mr. Morris. Since you have been in the United States have any 
Soviet officials approached you? 

The Inrerrrerer. Recently in one of the schools I am attending I 
have met Soviet officials. 

Mr. Morris. Were they officials of the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations? 

The Inrerrrerer. Yes, they were. 

Mr. Morris. Therefore, subordinates of Arkady Sobolev, the chief 
delegate ? 

The Inrerpreter. They were subordinates to Soboley 

Mr. Morris. What did they do? 

The Inrerprerer. At our first meeting I assumed that I was speak- 
ing with regular aa emigrees. On April 9, 2 days after, 2 Soviet 
officials of the United Nations delegation were expelled from the 
United States. One of them has shown me his identification card, 
and asked me whether I am afraid to talk to him, being a Soviet 
official. 

I told him that I am living in the United States, and therefore, 
I am not afraid to speak to anyone, but his career may be endangered 
if he would be caught speaking to a Russian emigree. 

He told me that he is not afraid. As a matter of fact, he told me 
such meetings are encouraged by our superiors. And later on I got 
a confession from him that our conversations were reported by him 
through the channels to the upper echelons. 

Mr. Morris. Did he know that you were a Russian emigree ? 

The Inrerpreter. On this same day he told me, why do J sign docu- 
ments against the Soviet Union which are published in the Russian 
emigree newspapers? 

I told him that ¥ felt it is my duty to be against the Communist 
government. 

The main line of his conversations with me was that America will 
at the end lose its fight, lose her fight against communism. The 
emigrees are not in too good a position, and the sooner they return to 
the Soviet Union the better it will be for them. 
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Mr. Morris. Did he know that you were a Russian emigree ‘ 

The Inrerprerer. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Morris. Did he know your real identity / 

The Inrerpreter. On the 19th of May one of them told me—we 
were 5° aking about Vlassov’s army 

Mr. Morris. One of the members of the U 
delegation ? 

The INTERPRETER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. One of them told you that / 

The InrerpRetER. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What did he tell you / 

The Interpreter. He told me that he knows who I am, and knows 
of my position in Vlassov’s army, and he does not know these things 
only about me, but about m: iny others. 

Mr. Morris. Did he know your name, your former name / 

The Inrerprerer. He didn’t tell me directly that, but he let me 
understand that he knew my name—I am sorry, it was not the 19th 
of May, it was the 19th of April—the same day he named the emigree 
political organization, of which I am a member. 

From the manner of his talk I felt that he had a very secure posi 
tion to do so, and perhaps was even sent to speak to emigrees about 
such matter. 

The same day he invited me to visit him, play chess, drink some 
vodka. 

I have all these conversations recorded in my writing in Russian, 
and if the committee would like to have them for the record I would 
be willing to give them for the record. 

In one of our conversations I told him that the Soviet Finance 
Ministry owes me much for my services. And he proposed that he 
regulate these debts of the Soviet Ministry—made it clear that he 
is In position to do so, which I regarded as a case of a rather subtle 
attempt for blackm: ul. 

On May 17, at 10:25 in the morning, he called my office and asked 
me by phone, asked me whether I have accomplished the tasks he 
has entrusted me with. 

Mr. Morris. You say he called you on the phone May 17 and asked 
you if you accomplished the tasks that he gave you ? 

The Inrerrreter. Right. 

Mr. Morris. Had he, in fact, given you any tasks? 

The Inrerprerer. He wanted me to buy for him a rather insignifi- 
cant thing which he could have bought himself anyplace in town, but 
because he felt that I knew America better and speak better English, 
that I would do this errand for him. 

Since he called me from his office—and I presume that the wires 
may be tapped—I think that this was again an attempt of throwing 
a shadow on my loyalty to the United States, since he didn’t mention 
what kind of errand was that, but simply asked me whether I accom- 
plished the task he gave me. 

Mr. Morris. And you think he recorded the conversation, and will 
sometime use it for blackmail purposes ? 

The Inrerrreter. Maybe so. 

Mr. Morris. Is there anythin, else to add to that? Senator Butler 
has to go, and I was wondering if we could conclude it. 


.N. delegation, the Soviet 
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The Inrerpreter. I may tell something about another Soviet repre- 
sentative if you want me to. 

Senator Burier. Yes; you may proceed. 

The Inrerrrerer. Later on I met another man who approached me 
with the same question, why do I write against the Soviet Government 
and work against the Soviet people, as he chose to express himself. 

This man was mostly interested in economic and other literature 
published by Russian emigrant organizations, Russian emigrant or- 
ganizations, and was also very interested in the activities of these 
organizations. 

After all our conversations, when he knew very well that I am 
opposed to the Soviet Government, I asked him, “What do you want?” 

He told me that he wanted me to come home and to cease my political 
activity in emigrant circles. 

Ten days ago I received a letter from Australia, a former member 
of the French resistance army writes to me that a former Vlassov 
man who is now set free in the Soviet Union is trying to locate Vlassov 
men who are abroad. This letter I gave to the American security 
organization. 

That will be all I could testify to now. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been in touch with the FBI? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce into the 
record, in connection with this present series of hearings—which I 
think we can conclude, Senator, and make our report—an article that 
appeared in the Novoye Russkoye in New York, which was an appeal 
‘o people who were in the position of this particular witness and 
other witnesses who have been described here today, that if they would 
come forward and send their cases to the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee that we would take the cases and not disclose their 
identity and work them into the report. 

I would like to put into the record that appeal that went into the 
Russian-language newspaper in New York. 

Senator Butter. It will be so ordered. 

(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 277” and reads 
as follows:) 


Exnurtsir No. 277 
Now It Is UP To THE “BEREzOVTzY” (CASES SIMILAR TO BEREZOV’S) 


By V. Yurassov, Novoye Russkoye Slovo, May 29, 1956 


Every refugee knows what is meant by the so-called Berezov illness. Novoye 
Russkoye Slovo at one time described it in detail. Novoye Russkoye Slovo fre- 
quently collected petitions and letters addressed to the Congressmen, Senators. 
and the President. And refugees always responded to this newspaper campaign 
against the Berezov illness. 

But the so-called Berezov illness is iinked to the MeCarran-Walter Act. The 
review of this act would be quite a complicated matter for several reasons. Bere- 
zov illness continues to poison refugees. Thousands are still afraid of what 
might happen to them. Thousands of our countrymen who have lived in the 
United States of America for the past 5 years or more are afraid.to take out 
American citizenship. Many people who have wide and valuable knowledge of 
Soviet reality are forced to stand aside. They are not taking part in useful 
activities because they cannot talk about their Soviet past. Some Berezovtzy 
risked becoming citizens with falsified biographies and thus they were doomed 
to constant fear and to possible deportation according to the existing laws. 
Recently, in connection with the intensified activities of the infamous Com- 
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mittee for the Return to the Homeland and the harmful acts of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment directed against refugees, cases of pressure and blackmail against the 
Berezovtzy increased. There were incidents when a refugee residing in the 
United States of America under an assumed name and listed as an emigree from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, or Yugoslavia, received the newspaper, For the Return 
to the Homeland, or letters from the U. 8S. S. R. Sometimes the refugee was 
addressed by his real name. One woman emigree received a letter from her rela- 
tives in U. S. S. R. which was delivered to her by the representative of the 
Soviet delegation in the United Nations 

One refugee visited a few days ago the editor of the Novoye Russkoye Slovo, 
M. EB. Weinbaum, and told the editor that he had an argument with an acquaint- 
ance whv happens to know that he isa Berezovetz. The refugee said: “I am afraid 
that he will denounce me. What am I to do?" Someone spread the rumor in 
American circles that emigrees in the United States of America with falsified biog- 
raphies are a menace to United States security; that Soviet agents were planted 
as Kerezovtzy. Some Berezovtzy started thinking: Why should I wait until 
they deport me from United States of America? Wouldu’t it be wiser for me to 
return to the U. S.S. R. of my own accord? 

The Senate Internal Security Committee was confronted with all these prob- 
lems during its investigation of the case of the five sailors from the tanker Tuapse 
and of the kidnaping of other refugees. Senators Eastland, Jenner, and Welker 
admitted that the situation involving the Berezovtzy gives the Soviet agents a 
chance to blackmail the emigrees and to carry on disruptive activities against 
them and against American interests. 

It was decided to start a special investigation of the Berezov cases. 

On Tuesday of last week the former lieutenant colonel of the Soviet Army, 
Viadimir Rudolph, testified before the subcommittee ; on Wednesday, Alexandra 
Tolstoy; and on Friday, the: former Soviet diplomat, Alexander Barmine, a 
Berezovetz, Sergei Szeiko, and Rodion Berezov, who was summoned from San 
Francisco. 

Readers of Novoye Russkoye Slovo already read about the testimony given by 
Alexandra Tolstoy, Rodion Berezov, and Alexander Barmine. Alexander Bar- 
mine, by the way, told the committee about the postwar forcible repatriation 
which resulted in the so-called Berezov illness. He assured the subcommittee 
that the absolute majority of the Berezovtzy are loyal to the United States. They 
are all anti-Communists and would become useful American citizens. He re- 
minded the Senate subcommittee about the President’s message to Congress of 


February 8, in which the President said: 


“A large group of refugees in this country obtained visas by the use of false 
identities in order to escape forcible repatriation behind the Iron Curtain. 
The number may run into the thousands. Under existing law such falsifica- 
tion is a mandatory ground for deportation. The law should be amended to give 
relief to these unfortunate people.” 

Senator Jenner declared that the committee will introduce a bill which will 
do away with the unhealthy and dangerous position of the Berezovtzy. But 
does it mean that the question concerning the Berezovtzy has already been 
solved? Not at all. 

The Senate subcommittee must have facts to enable Congress to pass the law 
which would give the Berezovtzy the right to reconstruct their biographical data. 
The subcommittee needs facts which would confirm the danger of the so-called 
Berezov illness. Witnesses are needed from the Berezovtzy group, who would 
tell the committee about the pressure used upon them by the Soviet agents and 
the Michailov committee. 

In short, the successful outcome of the case depends now on the Berezovtzy 
themselves. 

Everyone who received the newspaper, For the Return to the Homeland, or 
letters from the U. 8S. 8S. R.; to everyone who was warned by Soviet agents or 
who was subjected to blackmail and pressure should apply to the Senate sub- 
committee: Mr. Robert Morris, chief counsel, Internal Security Subcommittee, 
the Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The Senate subcommittee is aware of the fact that the persons suffering from 
the Berezov illness are frightened and that they are afraid to speak about 
themselves. The Senate subcommittee is aware of the fact that these people 
are worried about their future and the fate of their relatives in the U. S. S. fR. 
The Senate subcommittee is willing to hear their story without making their 
names public; if they prefer to do so, they may use a different name at the hear- 
ing; the Senate subcommittee may arrange an executive session for this purpose. 
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The Senate subcommittee will protect each witness. This means that every 
refugee who will report his case does not risk anything, but, on the contrary, 
will be assisted by the subcommittee in his difficult position. 

The practical solution would be for each Berezovetz who underwent pressure 
from the Soviets to write a letter to the above address with a brief description 
of the kind of pressure used upon him. This letter may be written in any 
language. The Senate subcommittee will subpena the witness it may need. 
A subpena is an order to appear before the Senate. All expenses covering the 
trip (airplane, train, or bus fare) will be paid by the Senate. The existing allo- 
cations will cover subsistence and hotel bills. A person who is called to the 
Senate and has such a subpena in his possession, is entitled to assistance from 
American citizens and institutions. He will get assistance from his employer, the 
airport administration, and from the railroad officials. 

Until now refugees often complained that the American legislative bodies 
and the American Government don’t do a thing to help the Berezovtzy to be- 
come useful members of society. Now the emigrees got this opportunity. The 
final successful outcome depends on the emigrees themselves. It is up to those 
people who have suffered from the Berezov illness for so many years. 

Berezov illness, this tragic situation concerning thousands of people, may 
now be settled by the Berezovtzy themselves. They must do this for their own 
sake, as well as for the sake of their families, their children, and other emigrees. 
They must do this for the good of our new homeland—the United States of 
America. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to put in the testimony of Mr. Bialer 
which we took in executive session and didn’t finish in open session 
last week. I would like to put that in the record. 

Senator Burier. It will be so ordered. 

(The testimony appears in pt. 29.) 

Mr. Morris. And we also are receiving the results of a questionnaire 
which Countess Tolstoy sent out, and we have promised that we will 
have the result of that questionnaire in 2 or 3 weeks. And we have 
gotten 6 letters as a result of this appeal in the Russian newspaper 
which we have, and we are working on it. 

Senator Burier. The subcommittee will stand in recess until the 
notice of the chairman. 

Mr. Morris. The witness tomorrow will be Bella Dodd, at 10: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 1:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 3 p. m 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


TESTIMONY OF PETER PIROGOV—Resumed 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Pirogov, since you have been in the United States 
have you been approac hed’ on any other occasion by persons you 
recognized as Soviet officials ? 

Mr. Pirocov. No: except one case which happened after Mr. Barzov 
decided to return to Russia, and at that time we met. 

Mr. Morris. When was that ? 

Mr. Prrogov. Ina restaurant here in Washington. 

Mr. Morris. What happened at that time ? 

Mr. Pirocov. Well, it is hard to say. I still don’t understand today 
what actually happened there. And if I can’t tell—— 

Mr. Morris. Tell us what happened. You were there. 

Mr. Prrocov. This is what happened. Barzov had gone from New 
York to Washington for good with his plans to return to Russia. 

Mr. Morris. He had left W ashington and gone to New York ? 

Mr. Prrogov. No; he left New York and went to W ashington to 
see officials in the Embassy to receive tickets for his ship or airplane 
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on his way to Russia. And then after 1 week I decide to send him a 
letter and meet him once more before he left the United States and 
tried to help him to change his decision about that. 

Mr. Morris. You advised him, had you not, not to go back ¢ 

Mr. Prrocov. Of course, but this particular time I wanted to have 
one more meeting with him. And then the next morning—well, | 
sent a letter, for instance, the next morning, I was not in my room 
in the hotel, but somebody, the manager, told me that some man was 
here and left a letter for me. I took that letter, that letter was Mr. 
Barzov, from Washington, from the Russian Embassy. In that letter 
he said, “I want to have a meeting with you in one condition that 
supposed to be without any witnesses, just you and me.” 

Mr. Morris. This is what the letter said ? 

Mr. Prrogov. Yes; his letter said that. 

Mr. Morris. Do youstill have the letter ? 

Mr. Prrogov. Oh, I think somebody has it. I don’t. I think the 
FBI people; I don’t know who. And then he said, “I want to meet 
you in the Three Musketeers Restaurant,” and he put in the same letter 
a small piece from a newspaper, advertising about that restaurant. 

Well, he said, “I want to see you today—no—tomorrow at 5 o’clock.’ 

Since I received that letter I called friend of mine in Washington 
and asked him if he thinks it is okay that I will go and see Barzov. 
He said, O. K. Then I take a train the next morning and come to 
Washington. 

Well, I was afraid to go just by myself to that restaurant and see 
Barzov. I asked that friend if he will come with me. He said, “No; 
I don’t want to go with you, but you supposed not to be worried. I 
will be there, or somebody will be there whom I know.” Now, he give 
me a plan of that restaurant. 

Mr. Morris. Who gave you the plan of that restaurant? 

Mr. Prrogov. My ‘friend. He said, “You supposed to meet Mr. 
Barzov in the dining room, not in the barroom.” Well, then I took 
a taxi and come to the restaurant, and I was waiting on the street. 
Well, it was about 5 or 6 minutes and then Barzov come. He looked 
strained and tired and completely different in appearance from what 
he was before. 

And he said, “O. K., let’s go in the restaurant and have some talk.” 
And then when we arrived in that restaurant and that barroom there, 
too many people over there, it is almost impossible to expect to find 
a table. Then the waiter come to us and say, “You looking for a 
table?” We said, “Yes.” He said, “For two?” and we said, “Yes,” 
and he said, “Come with me.” 

And that table was already reserved for us, by whom I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. By whom you don’t know? 

Mr. Prrocov. Yes. That table was close to the wall. He showed 
me a chair which was close to the wall. I was afraid to sit there and 
I just decided to sit on the chair which was opposite the wall. And 
then a waiter come and Barzov ordered two drinks. Then I ask the 
waiter if he had a dinner, because I had just come from the train and 
I want to have some dinner. The waiter said, “No, sir; that is not 
the dining room. We have a dining room just across the hall.” 

Then I recognized I had made a mistake. I was supposed not to 
be there, but friends of mine would sit in the dining room. Then I 
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just get up and said, “Well, I am sorry. Let’s go to the dining room, 
and I want to have my dinner. And you can order drinks from here 
and they will deliver them to the dining room.” 

Well now, the restaurant, you know, the King Cole Room is on the 
right side and the dining room or restaurant, Three Musketeers, is 
on the left side; between the two halls is a small corridor. I was 
going first, I just stopped in the corridor, then I see 2 men from this— 

3 or 4 men from another side, you know, j just located us in the center 
of that corridor. With our not talking or saying anything or any 
questions, I just, or somebody, hit me. Then, you know, another man 
took my arm and put it in back and put handcuffs on my right hand. 
Then in front of me a small man, I will say about 5 feet, took a pistol 
and I don’t know what he started, but I just hit him with my leg. 
At that time another man took that pistol from his hand and knocked 
me in the head. 

Well now, that happened in the corridor between this hall and this 
hall, and the door in the dining room was locked. It was closed. 
Then, I just—I mean I tried to give some signal to a friend of mine 
who was sitting in the dining room. I am sure he was there, but since 
it happened—you know, just too many movements. Then I come 
too close to that door and knocked that door and the door opened and 
then, you know, many people there. I don’t know, maybe 10 or 15 
boys stand up and come-out from that dining room. I understand that 

the people who come from the dining room, it was people whom my 
friend asked to be there. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, this other episode where someone tried 
to put handcuffs on you and pulled the gun on you was in the corridor 
concealed between the dining room and the bar? 

Mr. Prrogoy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. It was all concealed and hidden in there ? 

Mr. Prrocov. Yes. And then when these people come, friend of 
mine and his friends, well, that time fight started which I couldn’t 
understand who is who and who hit whom. I know one thing, I have 
couple more in my head and face, and one man just tried to do every- 
thing to put that second end of the handcuff on my wrist, you know, 
arm, but ie couldn’t, you know. 

Mr. Morris. In other w ords, somebody was trying to forcibly kidnap 
you? 

Mr. Prrocov. Yes. Well, it looked that way, is how it happened 
to me. 

Mr. Morris. You know whether these men were Russians ? 

Mr. Prrocov. Well, I don’t know. One thing I forget to tell you. 
Before I met Barzov, I step out from a taxi and then I thought Barzov 
already waiting sor me inside. Then I come inside, in that entrance 
was small couch, 2 very young, I mean, 2 very pretty girls sitting 
on that couch, and when I pass I heard a Russian word, “on, ” which 
means “him.” 

Mr. Morris. Which is Russian for “him” ? 

Mr. Prrocov. Yes. Then I was afraid, completely, you know, what 
to do. You know people mention that is him. That concerned me. 
Then, I go out of there and I met Barzov and then, you know, we 
come in and that happened in that corridor you know. And then 
my friend and his friend come to me, took a taxi and go to some 
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house. I don’t know, I think it was some hotel, and then some trouble 
come, because they couldn’t remove the handcuffs from my arm. 

Mr. Morris. They couldn’t take the handcuff off your ‘arm ? 

Mr. Prrogov. No; and it took about 1 or 2 hours, because, you know, 
too many keysthey tried. At last they find one. 

Mr. Morris. Who were these people who tried to remove the hand- 
cuff ? 

Mr. Prrogoy. They were my friends. 

Mr. Morris. Have you any reason to believe that the management 
of either the Three Musketeers restaurant or the King Cole bar, or 
any of the employees, such as the waiter, were a party to this thing 
that ees 

Mr. Pirocgov. I am sure now, because the waiter, you know, the 
same tae come first to me when I arrived first there to seek Barzov. 

He immediately came to me and asked if I want to have atable. I 
said, “No, | wait for a friend of mine.” 

Then, the next time we arrived, both, with Barzov, same man come 
and offered us table. When there were too many people, it was im- 
possible to mention you can find table. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, there was no other empty table in the 
whole restaurant ¢ 

Mr. Pirogov. No; that was the main point that I was surprised 
about. That seems to me like somebody ordered that table before 
or asked that waiter to have that table empty. 

Mr. Morris. Did the waiter seem to know Barzov ? 

Mr. Pirogov. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What makes you say that? 

Mr. Pirocov. Because just how he looked at him. We jus st come 
in, you know, and that man seems so familiar, you know, or like you 
meet somebody who knows you, but at that time I interpre ted, then, 
because Barzov was staying 1 week in the Russian Embassy. The 
Russian Embassy was too c lose to the restaurant, to Three Musketeers. 

Mr. Morris. What street is the Three Musketeers on ? 

Mr. Pirogov. Connecticut Avenue. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, it is near the Soviet Embassy ? 

Mr. Prrocov. Yes. And I thought Barzov often come to that restau- 

rant and that is why the waiter know him. But I don’t know, but it 
was so—everything was prepared. 

Mr. Morris. Had you warned Barzov he would be shot in 6 months? 

Mr. Prrocov. Certainly, I told him many times. We just sit at a 
table, we start to talking. He.look at me and said, “Well, you want to 
smoke a cigarette?” He opened a pack of Russian cigar ettes, Kazebek. 
Well, Is said, “No, I have mine,” and I took some cigarettes. He look 
at me and said, “You think that is already yours, you qualified your- 
self like an American alre: udy. ia said, “No, [ am still not American, 
but I try to be.” He said, “Nonsense.’ 

Then, conversation is finished. He said—that is before the waiter 
come, you know, for the order, and he said, “You see, I start writing, 
too, but I will write book which will be much better than any books 
which emigrants wrote here in America about Russia.” 

I looked at him and said, “ You supposed not to be worried about your 
book, They will write for you. You will sign your n: ume and after 
6 months, the author will not be alive. They will kill you.’ 
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He said, “Well, after 5 or 10 years you will be there, too.” 

He said. “I will be free. but you will replace my place where I 
come now.” 

That means, in 2 or 3 years he will sit in jail and then will be free. 
And they told him—I forget to say that—when he returned from 
Washington, he said, “They said to tell Pirogov if he don’t want to 
return now, he supposed to know that 5 or 10 years will pass, but he 
will be in our hands.” 

Mr. Morris. You, of course, have no intention of going back to 
the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Prrogov. No, I would not even think about it. I have my family 
here. I mean, I am satisfied with living here, and I like to be here. 
Why I should want to go there? I just heard yesterday they killed 
him. Even if that was not happened, you know, I still don’t think 
of going back there. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you very much. That is all. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 35 p, m., adjournment was taken.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 20, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
To LNVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
INTERNAL Securiry Act AND OTHER INTERNAL 
Security Laws, oF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 


Washington, ay. tr. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11: 20 a. m., in the caucus 


room, Senate Office Building, Senator John Marshall Butler pre- 
siding. 

Present : Senator Butler. 

Also present : Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A. Rusher, ad- 
ministrative counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, director of research. 

Senator Butter. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Morxis. Senator, the subject of this morning’s hearing will be 
the effort on the part of Soviet agents in the United States to induce, 
by various means, Russian emigrees and Russian refugees to return to 
the Soviet Union. The first witness this morning will be Mr. Michael 
Schatoff, who previously testified before the subcommittee, Senator, 
but at that time did not disclose his name, for security reasons. 

Mr. Schatoff, will you stand to be sworn, please 4 

Senator Burier. Will you hold up your right hand ? 

Do you, in the presence of Almighty God, solemnly promise and 
declare that the evidence you give this subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth ? 

Mr. Scuarorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Senator, Mr. Grigorovich-Barsky has previously 
been sworn. So it will not be necessar:7 to swear him at this time. 


TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL SCHATOFF, AS INTERPRETED BY 
CONSTANTINE GRIGOROVICH-BARSKY 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Schatoff, I wonder if you will tell us very briefly, 
very succinctly, the substance of your last testimony before the sub- 
committee. 

The Inrerrreter. I was learning the English language at Columbia 
University. I was late in starting these courses because I was in Ger- 
many at an anti-Communist conference. 

Several times I was together with a Mr. Petukhov, of whom I didn’t 
know that he was a member of the Soviet U. N. delegation. After 
several meetings, Petukhov has shown me his credentials as a Soviet 
diplomat. 
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His first question was whether I was afraid to speak to him, to which 
I answered that I lived in a free country, in the United States, and I 
haven’t got fear of anything. 

Mr. Morris. Now, who was this gentleman who was talking to him, 
now ¢ 

The Interpreter. Petukhov. 

Mr. Morris. That was Mr. Petukhov ? 

The Interpreter. Petukhov. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Senator, Mr. Petukhov, Aleksei Petukhov, 
working for the Secretariat of the United Nations and is the Technical 

Assistance Program Director for Asia and the Far East, at the United 
Nations. 

Now, that is the man, Senator, that Mr. Schatoff is now talking 
about. 

The Interpreter. He didn’t tell me his occupation in detail. I only 
knew that he was a Soviet diplomat with the United Nations. 

I wondered why Petukhov should worry about my career and my 
prosperity here, and I told him he had better take care of his own 
career, which may be jeopardized by speaking to me. 

Petukhov told me that at the present time they are encouraged to 
meet emigrees and that he is in no way jeopardizing his career “while 
speaking tome. 

In the course of our next meeting, Petukhov told me that I have no 
future in the United States and that, on the other hand, the emigrees’ 
plans about changes in the Soviet Union will never be accomplished 
and that the sooner I return to the Soviet Union the better it is for me. 

Petukhov also told me at one of our meetings, not directly, but by 
allusion first, that he knows who I am and what is my name, and once 
he even told me directly that he even knows who I am. 

Further, Petukhov tried to blackmail me and expressed some threats, 
and I understood that they wanted to make me a Soviet agent. 

Mr. Morrts. Now, you say they tried to blackmail you, Mr. Schatoff. 
Will you tell us w hat that effort of blackmail was? 

The Inrerrrerer. I got a call from him in which he asked me 
whether I accomplished that which he asked me to accomplish. 

Mr. Morris. Now, who was this speaking ? 

The Iwrerrreter. Petukhov. 

Mr. Morris. Petukhov, again. Now, so far, has Shapovalov come 
into this at all? 

The Inrerrreter. Pardon me? 

Mr. Morris. Have you mentioned Shapovalov at all ? 

The Inverprerer. After several meetings with Petukhov, Mr. 
Shapovalov 

Mr. Morris. Now, may the record show that Mr. Shapovalov spells 
his name R-o-s-t-i-s-l-a-v S-h-a-p-o-v-a-l-o-v, and he is the second sec- 
retary of the Soviet mission to the United Nations. So we have two 
indiv ‘iduals in separate categories here. We have Mr. Petukhov, who 
is with the Secretariat of the U nited Nations, whereas Mr. Shapovalov 
is working with the Soviet mission to the United Nations, two different 
categories. 

The Interpreter. Yes. Mr. Shapovalov approached me and gave 
me —— that he knows who I am and he knows my back- 
groun 
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Shapovalov asked me to get for him the literature of the Munich 
Institute for U. S. S. R. study, in which there is shown his intention 
to make me a member of the Soviet agents’ group. 

I gave my testimony here on the 13th of June. tee niet Tt 

In the evening there was a report in the press that two Soviet U. N. 
mission members were involved in pressure upon Russian emigrees. 

Mr. Morris. Now, let me see if I understand this, Mr. Schatoff. 
You testified here on June 13. That evening there was a report in 
the papers. Was there a report of your testimony ‘ 

The Inrerrreter. No, it was not. 

Mr. Morris. What was this report in the papers that was men- 
tioned on June 13? 

The Inrerrreter. There was a brief report that there was a closed 
session of this committee and that on this session a former Soviet ofli- 
cer has reported the attempt of two Soviet U. N. delegation members 
to approach him. . 

The next day, on the 14th of June, at 4:18 p. m., Petukhov called 
me on the phone. 

Mr. Morris. Now, this is the day after your testimony here? 

Mr. Scuarorr. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, this you have not told the subcommittee before, 
naturally, because this happened after your appearance here; is that 
right ? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Now, what happened at that time? 

The Inrerpreter. My friend at work told me that this was the same 
voice who had called me the day before, on the 13th. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, the very day you were down here testi- 
fying, Mr. Petukhov was calling you in New York? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, that was on the 13th. Now, he called 
again on the 14th; is that right? 

The Inrerrrerer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, on the 13th, you did not speak with him, but on 
the 14th you did speak with him ? 

Mr. Scuatorr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Tell us what happened. 

The Lyrerrrerer. Yes, I spoke to him on the 14th, and I told the 
colleague who took the calls on the 13th to tell Petukhov that I don’t 
work any more in the university. 

From the words of Petukhov, I understood that he is very well in- 
formed as to the happenings of the 13th. 

He asked me whether I lived in my old apartment. He invited me 
to go with him to Long Beach, and told me that it was of utmost im- 
portance to meet with im immediately. 

Mr. Morris. Now, excuse me. When he asked you to go to Long 
Beach—that is in New York—when did he want you to go to Long 
Beach? That day or some subsequent day ? : 

The Inrerprerer. There were several invitations to go to Long 
Beach, and that was one of them. It was not a specific date that he 
was talking about. 

There was again talk about whether I accomplished his mission, 
whether I had done what he had asked me to do, in the same conver- 
sation. 
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I refused to meet with him. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what was that that he asked you to do previously ? 
What was the mission he had discussed ? 

The Lyrerprerter. I don’t know what he was talking about. There 
was no specific task that he had assigned me at that time, and I re- 
garded that as another attempt to discredit me. Since I gave the 
testimony in a closed session, apparently they did not want it to come 
to an open session, so that I could testify some more. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Schatoff, had he known who it was who had 
testified? He did not know it was you testifying, did he? 

The Inrerrreter. According to his conversation, I have no doubts 
that he knew about it. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

Now, you had testified previously that you felt when he mentioned 
the word “mission” on the phone, you felt that the conversation was 
being recorded ¢ 

The Inrerprerer. Yes, it could have been recorded just for black- 
mail purposes in the future. 

That forced me to make my testimony public, and on the 21st 
of June, 1 appeared at a press conference in New York. 

Mr. Morris. I see. And then you related all the events that you 
had told the subcommittee previously ? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes, I repeated the testimony before the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Morris. Did you mention the most recent approaches, the sub- 
sequent approaches, to your appearance before the committee ! 

The Inrerprerer. I am sorry, sir? 

Mr. Morris. Did you mention at the press conferences the sub- 
sequent approaches upon the part of Mr. Petukhov which took place 
after your appearance before the subcommittee ? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes. I mentioned it at the press conference, and 
I again emphasized that these approaches have forced me to make 
the public testimony here and herewith to appeal to the American 
public, and for the protection of the American Government. 

Mr. Morris. Now, during this period were you in touch with the 
FBI? 

The Inrerrrerer. Yes. I was in touch with the FBI, and they 
advised me not to meet with Petukhov any more. 

Mr. Morris. Now, previously had you been in touch with the FBI ? 

The Inrerrrerer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, during this period you also received at the same 
time, contemporaneously, you also received some literature from the 
Soviet Union; did you not? 

The Iyrerprerer. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about that? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes. At that period I received a letter from Aus- 
tralia, from a friend of mine, who was notified by another friend in 
France that a former officer of the Vlassov army, who had served his 
term in a concentration camp in Siberia and is free now, is looking 
for his former friends, namely, for me, too. 

That gave me the idea that they know who I am even in Soviet Union, 
and that this is somehow a concerted approach to force me to go to 
do something for them. 
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Mr. Morris. And is that the whole story about receiving the litera- 
ture from abroad ? 

The Inrerrreter. Yes, that would be all, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how long have you been in the United States, Mr. 
Schatoff ? 

The Inrerrrerer. Since January 1952. 

Mr. Morris. I see. And you came to the United States having 
previously been an officer in the Red army; did you not‘ 

Mr. Scuarorr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And, for security purposes, can you tell us what your 
present job is? 

The Lyrerprerer. I am working at Columbia University in the 
acquisition department as a researcher. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you know a man named Boris Olshansky ? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes; I knew him very well, about 7 years. 

Mr. Morris. Now, that is O-1l-s-h-a-n-s-k-y ? 

The Interpreter. O-]-s-h-a-n-s-k-y. 

Mr. Morris. That is Boris Olshansky ¢ 

The Inrerrreter. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you have known him for 7 years ¢ 

The Interpreter. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. So your knowledge antedated your arrival in this 
country ? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes. I knew him well in Germany and I know 
his family, too. 

We belonged to the same organization of Russian emigrees. 

Mr. Morris. And how frequently have you seen him since he has 
been in the United States ? 

The Iyrerpreter. When he was living in New York, I saw him 
almost every week, or even more often. 

We were meeting at the offices of the Voice of America in New 
York and also in Radio Liberation. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Schatoff, did he reflect at any time any 
disaffection or any dissatisfaction with the United States? 

The Iyrerpreter. No; I have never heard of it. 

Mr. Morris. When did you first learn that he had disappeared? 

The Interpreter. I learned about it only a few days ago. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what do you know about his disappearance? 

The Inrerrrerer. The only thing I can tell is that I think that 
his disappearance is the result of work of Mr. Sobolev and Zarubin. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Sobolev is the chief of the Soviet delegation to 
the United Nations, and Mr. Zarubin is the Soviet Ambassador ? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what is the basis for that conclusion on your 
part, Mr. Schatoff ? 

The Interpreter. All activities of Mr. Olshansky here in the States 
showed that he was anti-Communist. He wrote a book about his 
deception. He wrote almost in every political newspaper of Russian 
emigrees. He wrote for radio stations. 

Of course, I do not know the technique of forcing such people to 
go back to the Soviet Union. But, ir my opinion, I firmly believe that 
the Soviet officials were guilty of his disappearance. 

Mr. Morris. What is the basis for that conclusion, Mr. Schatoff ? 
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The Interpreter. Nobody is taking care of repatriation to the Soviet 
Union but Soviet officials. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. But why do you think he did not return of his 
own volition ? 

The Interpreter. I think he is wise enough not to go to the Soviet 
Union to be faced with an execution squad. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have any personal conversations of any kind 
with Mr. Olshansky about whether or not he would like to go back 
to the Soviet Union ? 

The Inrerpreter. Many conversations. I was in his family and we 
met very often in organization meetings, and he has never shown 
any desire to depart for the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. What can you tell us about his anti-Soviet activity here 
in the United States? 

The Interpreter. I repeat that he was systematically working for 
political emigrees’ newspapers which are appearing in the United 
States. He was appearing at programs of the Voice of America and 
of the Radio Liberation. Also, he made several appearances, public 
appearances, in meetings of Russian emigrees. 

Mr. Morris. Now, do you know the circumstances of his disappear- 
ance? 

The Inrerrreter. I don’t know anything in detail. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know that he had an assignment to go to Ger- 
many ¢ 

The Inrerprerer. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. Morris. What was the nature of his assignment ? 

The Inrerpretrer. He had to go to Germany to work for a Russian 
political organization, the NTS—— 

Mr. Morris. Now, you area member of the NTS, are you not? 

The Inrerpreter. No; I am not. 

Mr. Morris. What isthe NTS? 

The Inrerpreter. Iam sorry. I did not finish his previous answer. 

Mr. Morrts. Lam sorry. 

The Inrerpreter (continuing). To work for NTS in its news- 
paper called Possev. 

I am nota member of the NTS myself. 

Mr. Morris. What is the NTS? 

The Inrerprerer. It is a revolutionary political organization which 
fights for liberation of peoples of the Soviet Union from the Bolshe- 
vists. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Schatoff, would you tell Senator Butler what 
is the nature of the NTS ? 

The Inrerrrerer. Shall I repeat that ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. Will you repeat what he just said as to what the 
NTS was? 

The Inrerrreter. Yes,sir. The NTS isa revolutionary political or- 
ganization of Russian emigres which is fighting for liberation of 
peoples of the Soviet Union from communism. 

Mr. Morrts. Senator, this man, Mr. Olshansky, whom Mr. Schatoff 
testified he has known intimately for a period of 7 years, has re- 
cently had an assignment to go to Germany for the NTS, for this 
organization which he has just described, and he never did report 
there, did he, Mr. Schatoff ? 

The Interpreter. No; he never did report there. 
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Mr. Morris. And instead, he turned up in the Soviet Union, did he 
not ? 

The InTerpreter. Instead he turned up i'n the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you only know that he turned up in the Soviet 
Union, not from your own personal experience, but from what you have 
heard ¢ 

The Lyrerpreter. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And let me sum up your evidence. You have no direct 
knowledge of what happened to Mr. Olshansky here? You have no 
direct knowledge ; however, you have testified that, knowing the man 
on the basis of ¢ years and knowing his extensive anti-Soviet activity, 
that you feel that he did not go there voluntarily ? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes. That I assert. 

Mr. Morris. Now, do you know whether or not there was any rede- 
fection involved in this, which is asking the same thing another way, 
Mr. Schatoff? 

The Interpreter. I presume this is a series of the same work of the 
redefection campaign. 

It has two aspects: First, to prove to American authorities that they 
cannot trust to the defectors from the Soviet Union; and, second, to 
disturb the confidence which Russian emigrees may have in such people 
and sow distrust among the emigree circles. 

Mr. Morris. Would it not occur to you, Mr. Schatoff, that if this 
man were really redefecting and had really gone back to the Soviets, 
that it might have been important for him to stay on his job with 
NTS? 

The Interpreter. To stay on the job? 

Mr. Morris. If this man had seriously redefected and gone back to 
the Soviets, might not it have been strategic for him to stay at his job 
at NTS, and in that way work for the Soviets? 

The Inrerrrerer. And not to go back to the Soviet Union, you 
mean ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

The Inrerprerer. Naturally. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, this evidence that we have here, you see, is 
indirect evidence, and it is only based on Mr. Schatoff’s knowledge of 
this particular man. However, Senator, I feel it fits directly into this 
particular inquiry that the subcommittee is carrying on, and we shall 
endeavor to learn some facts to see whether or not there are factors 
in this thing which should be known by the Senate. 

Now, Mr. Schatoff, do you know anything more about the activities 
of Soviet subordinates of Arkady Sobolev here in the United States? 

The Interpreter. I know as a fact that the private chauffeur of 
Arkady Sobolev approached a Russian emigree in order to persuade 
him either to go back to the Soviet Union or to work here as a Soviet 
agent. 

Mr. Morris. Who is the private chauffeur of Arkady Sobolev; do 
you know? 

The Inrerrreter. I don’t know him personally, but I have know]- 
edge that he is the son of one of the former Fishery Ministers of the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. What knowledge is that that you have, Mr. Schatoff? 

The Interpreter. Knowing that I was testifying in the Senate, 
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the man whom the chauffeur approached has spoken to me and he has 
told me that. 

Mr. Morris. Isee. He told you. 

Now, how didhe know? Yousay that the man who was approached 
by the personal chauffeur of Sobolev told you that Sobolev’s chauffeur 
was the son of the Commissioner of Fisheries? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how did the emigree who was approached by the 
chauffeur know that ? 

The Inrerpreter. The chauffeur told him that himself. 

Mr. Morris. All right. ; 

Now, Senator, instead of accepting the testimony of Mr. Schatoff on 
this, since it is indirect testimony and hearsay testimony, I suggest 
that we try to ascertain the identity of this emigree who was ap- 
proached by the chauffeur of Arkady Sobolev and find out from him 
the direct story and have him tell that under oath. So we shall, Sena- 
tor, endeavor to find out from Mr. Schatoff the identity of this emigree 
and let him tell us the story directly. 

Senator Buriter. Do you have any further questions of Mr. 
Schatoff ? 

Mr. Morris. Is there anything else, Mr. Schatoff, that we should 
know at this time, about this particular case ? 

The Inrerpreter. The last one; not about this case, but about an- 
other one. 

Sobolev, the head of the Soviet delegation to the U. N., has called 
my testimony a provocation and a lie. 

And they are trying to represent that case as though I was working 
for some American organization, for some organ of the American 
Government. 

I solemnly testify here that I was under no obligation to any Amer- 
ican governmental agencies and that I acted only according to my 
conscience as an anti-Communist and as a man loving the United 
States. 

The committee may ascertain the sincerity and the truth of my 
testimony. ; 

If Mr. Sobolev would like so, I could testify to the same facts in 
any American court. 

Mr. Morris. You recognize you are under oath this morning? You 
recognize, do you not, Mr. Schatoff, that you are now testifying under 
oath ? 

The Ly rerpreter. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Schatoff, during the period that Messrs. 
Petukhov and Shapovalov were approaching you, you were in contact 
with the FBI; were you not? 

The Iwrerpreter. Yes; I told the FBI about this thing. 

Mr. Morris. Contemporaneously? Did you tell them contempora- 
eously about these approaches, while they were going on, Mr. Schatoff ? 
Did you tell the FBI while these events were going on ? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. So, in other words, if it would be possible at some time 
for corroboration, the reports, the contemporaneous reports, that 
Mr. Schatoff made to the FBI would support the testimony he now 
gives under oath? 
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The Interpreter. Yes. I may also give some witnesses from the 
university who could testify about our interrelations during this 
episode. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, Mr. Schatoff, you have given the sub- 
committee the names of some persons who witnessed some part of 
these particular episodes ? 

The InrerpPreter. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And the subcommittee has subpenaed two of these peo- 
ple, has it not ? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes, as far as I know. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Senator, at this point I would like to ask the 
photographers if they would cooperate with the committee to the 
extent of not taking pictures of the next two witnesses. They have 
agreed to testify, and they have given us their names in executive 
session, and they have asked that their names not appear in the 
newspapers. 

Now, I think if their pictures were taken, their privacy might be 
invaded to that extent. It is an open hearing, and we can only ask 
the cooperation of the photographers. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Schatoff. We appreciate your testi- 
mony. 

Senator Burier. Thank you. 

Mr. Morris (to the next witness). I do not want to call you by name. 
Would you come forward ? 

Will you stand and raise your right hand / 

Senator Butter. Do you solemnly promise and declare that the 
evidence you give this subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

The Wirness (through the interpreter). Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF AN UNIDENTIFIED WITNESS, AS INTERPRETED BY 
CONSTANTINE GRIGOROVICH-BARSKY 


Mr. Morris. Senator, I would like the record to show that the wit- 
ness who has just been sworn has given us his name and address in 
executive session, and it is now in the committee records, and at the 
request of the witness we are not making it public at this time. 

Now, I wonder if you could tell us, if it fits with your idea of se- 
curity, where you work now. 

The Inrerrreter. Yes, I can. I work at Columbia University. 

Mr. Morris. And do you know Michael Schatoff, the previous 
witness ? 

The Lyrerpreter. Yes, I know him. 

Mr. Morris. How well do you know Mr. Schatoff ? 

The Interpreter. During the last semester we met maybe 3 or 4 
times. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

Did you ever see him in the company of Mr. Shapovaloy ? 

The Interpreter. Yes, I saw him. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about that? 

The Iwrerpretrer. Yes. Mr. Shapovalov was learning English at 
the same course. 
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Mr. Morris. At Columbia University ? 

The Wrirness. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Senator, the man that we are talking about is the 
second secretary to the Soviet mission to the United Nations. 

Senator Butter. Yes. 

The Inrerrrerer. I did not know he was a Soviet representative, 
but I know it now. I saw him meeting with Mr. Schatoff, and I think 
it was two times that they left the auditorium, after the lessons, 
together at 10 o’clock in the evening. 

Mr. Morris. Now, could you approximate the time? 

The [yrerpreter. In March and April of this year. 

Mr. Morris. And you say you saw Mr. Shapovalov and Mr. Schatoff 
together twice? You saw them leave the auditorium of Columbia 
University together ? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you personally have any dealings with 
Shapovalov ? 

The Interpreter. I don’t know from where he knew that I speak 
Russian, but one evening he approached me with approximately the 
following words—— 

Mr. Morris. He even approached you, then ? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about that speech ? 

The Lyrerprerer. Shapovalov said: “I know that you are a man 
with a university education and that you are working here as a 
janitor.” 

Mr. Morris. Proceed. 

The InTerpreter (continuing). “There are better places where you 
could work.” 

I answered him that I am very satisfied with my present work and 
that it has no importance whether I work as an intellectual or as a 
physical worker. 

I saw that he was dissatified with my answer, and then I left. 

Mr. Morris. Was there any other conversation that you had with 
him? 

The Interpreter. No, there was not any. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you interpret his approach to you in any 
way ¢ 

The Inrerrrerer. I think that he was approaching me as he does 
it usually, to attempt to persuade me to go home to Latvia. 

Mr. Morris. And in addition to the approach to you, you also can 
testify, as you have testified today, that Mr. Shapovalov—that you 
did in fact see Mr. Shapovalov in the company of Mr. Schatoff? 

The Iwrerpreter. Yes. 

Mr. Morrts. All right. Thank you very much for your testimony 
here today, sir. 

(To the next witness :) 

Will you raise your right hand and be sworn, please ? 

Senator Butter. Do you solemnly promise and declare that the 
evidence you give this subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

The Wrrness. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF AN UNIDENTIFIED WITNESS, AS INTERPRETED BY 
CONSTANTINE GRIGOROVICH-BARSKY 


Mr. Morris. Now, Senator, the circumstances are the same for this 
witness. He has given us his nanie and address in executive session, 
and he has asked us that, for the sake of security, he not put his name 
in the public record, and I see no reason, Senator, as far as our evidence 
is concerned, why we cannot comply with his request. 

Senator Burier. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know the witness Michael Schatoff ? 

The Interpreter. Yes, I know him. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a Soviet official, Aleksei Petukhov ? 

The Inrerrreter. I met him for several minutes in the company of 
Mr. Schatoff by accident. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us when that meeting took place? 

The Inrerrreter. A couple of months ago I walked into a bar and 
ordered a beer. I saw, then, my acquaintance, Mr. Schatoff, who was 
sitting at the table with a person unknown to me. I approached Mr. 
Schatoff to greet him, to say “hello” to him. Schatoff introduced me 
to a man who was sitting with him and who called himself Petukhov. 
I didn’t know at that time who he was. We exchanged a couple of in- 
significant sentences. I told him that I had to finish my beer and go 
home. He invited me to sit down to have a conversation with him, 
but I refused. 

Mr. Morris. Who invited you to sit down? Mr. Petukhov? 

The Wraness. Mr. Petukhov. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

Now, did you know at this time, at the time of the invitation, that 
he was a Soviet official ? 

The Interrreter. No, I did not have any idea of it. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was there any other conversation between you 
and him? 

The Invrerrreter. No; only insignificant sentences. One of the 
sentences was—I noticed that one of the guests at the bar went to take 
some relish and some herring which is given free to people sitting at 
the bar. I told Mr. Petukhov that if such a custom of giving free 
relish and herring was in the Soviet Union, the Soviet workers would 
be swarming to dine in such bars. 

Apparently he did not like that remark, and he told me that much 
has changed in the Soviet Union in recent times. 

After that, I left the bar, and Mr. Schatoff and Petukhov remained 
there. 

Mr. Morris. And is there anything else you can tell us about this 
particular episode? 

he Inrerrreter. No, not much more. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, that is all the testimony I have here. 

Senator Butter. Mr. Morris, if there are no further witnesses, I 
will recommend that the subcommittee pursue this inquiry into the 
activities of Soviet U. N. representatives and that a transcript of these 
hearings be sent to Henry Cabot Lodge, our American Ambassador at 
the U. N. for immediate action. 

If there are no further witnesses, the subcommittee will stand in 
recess until called by the Chair. 
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Mr. Morris. Senator, before finishing, we have issued a subpena for 
Mrs. Olshansky in connection with the thing that incidentally came 
up during the course of this inquiry, and we have also looked into the 
matter, and at this time we cannot find any evidence at all that there 
was any sign of violence or any sign of kidnaping on the part of any 
Soviet officials. 
The only thing the record shows is that there is a presumption, 

because of his anti-Soviet activities, that he may have gone involun- 
tarily. But I would like the record to show that we have no evidence 
to the contrary, Senator. 
Senator Butter. Very well. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 25, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, SUBCOMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
INTERNAL Security Act anp OrHer INTERNAL SECURITY 
LAWS, OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11 a. m., in room 121, 
Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner presiding. 

Present : Senator Jenner. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A. Rusher, 
administrative counsel; Benjamin Mandel, director of research; and 
Frank W. Schroeder, chief investigator. 

Mr. Rusuer. This is Mrs. Olshansky. 

Senator JENNER. How do you do? Will you "be sworn to testify ? 

Do you swear the testimony given in this hearing will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help - you God? 

Mrs. OusHanky. I do. 

Mr. Rusuer. And Mr. Vlad Treml. 

Senator JENNER. Do you swear the testimony given in this hearing 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ¢ 

Mr. Tremt. I do. 

Mr. Rusuer. Senator, before we proceed, will you accept for the 
record five items which I have here to be put in appropriate places in 
the record? They refer to previous hearings. 

Senator Jenner. They will go in the record, and become a part of 
the record at the appropriate place. 

Mr. Rusuer. Thank you. 

(The document thus ordered into the record will appear at the con- 
clusion of the testimony of Mr. Treml.) 

Senator JENNER. You may now proceed, counsel, with the ques- 
tioning of the witness. 

Mr. Scurorper. Thank you very much, Senator. 

(Whereupon, at 11:07 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 11:10 a. m., in the caucus room, Senate Office Building, the 


same day.) 
TESTIMONY OF GERDA MARGUERITA OLSHANSKY 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your full name and address to the re- 


porter ? 
Mrs. OutsHansky. My address is 1418 N Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
1387 
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Mr. Morris. Now, for how long have you been married to Boris 
Olshansky ? 

Mrs. OusHansky. We married in 1948. 

Mr. Morris. And where was that marriage? 

Mrs. OusHaNnsky. In Regensburg, Bavaria, in Germany. 

Mr. Morris. And what was Mr. Olshansky doing at that time? 

Mrs. OrsHANsKy. We were doing nothing. We had just skipped 
from east to west and got married as soon as possible and we didn’t 
havea jobthen. Just I worked a little bit as a housekeeper. 

Mr. Morris. You were a German national at that time, were you ? 

Mrs. OLSHANSKY. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And he was an escapee from the Soviet Union ? 

Mrs. OtsHANsKy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What had he done in the Soviet Union ? 

Mrs. OtsHANskKy. I met my husband as a captain. 

Mr. Morxts. He was a captain in the Soviet Army ? 

Mrs. OtsHANsKy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And he had escaped, had he, from the Soviet Union ? 

Mrs. OtsHANsKY. No,notthen. In 1945, he was a Soviet captain. 

ate. Morris. Yes. But how did you leave the Soviet Union after 
1945 ¢ 

Mrs. OutsHaNsKy. We lived for 2 years in East Germany and were 
under the Soviets. My, husband was released from the Army Decem- 
ber, one year, 1946, and he was a teacher in the Russian school there, 
in the Russian high school, a teacher of mathematics. 

Mr. Morris. And he met you and you were married in 1948? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you come to the United States ? 

Mrs. OtsHaNnsKy. The 2d of January 1952. 

Mr. Morris. And what was his immigration status ? 

Mrs. OtsHANsky. DP. 

Mr. Morris. He had DP status. Both of you? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. You had not become a citizen, however ? 

Mrs. OtsHANskyY. Not yet, no. 

Mr. Morris. You have applied for citizenship ? 

Mrs. OtsHaANskKy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Had he? 

Mrs. OtsHANsKY. Well, we had our first papers. 

Mr. Morris. Both of you had your first papers? 

Mrs. OutsHanskKy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, while he was in the United States, was he active 
in anti-Soviet work ? 

Mrs. OtsHaNsky. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you would tell us about it to some extent. 

Mrs. OtsHansKy. My husband sold articles and columns in emi- 
gration papers, and he also wrote articles in American Mercury and 
New Leader, and he also wrote a book about his experience during 
the Second World War. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is there anything more you would like to tell us 
about his anti-Soviet activities ? 

Mrs. OtsHaNskKy. No; just his journalistic work. 

Mr. Morris. He testified before at least one congressional commit- 
tee; did he not? 
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Mrs. OtsHansky. That is right. He testified—I cannot say it. 

Mr. Morris. That is the committee that was investigating the 
Katyn massacre ? 

Mrs. OutsHansky. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And did he ever express to you any feeling about re- 
turning to the Soviet Union ? 

Mrs. OusHansky. Well, whenever we talked about it, he always 
knew that he will be hanged in the Soviet Union if ever he returns 
back or if ever he gets caught. At least, he gets 15 years of concen- 
tration camp, and he always knew this and he always expressed this 
to me. 

Mr. Morris. At any time did he ever give any intimation of any 
weakening of his resolve not to go back to the Soviet Union? 

Mrs. OusHaNsky. He sometimes asked me, if Soviet Russia becomes 
free of communism and he would go home, if I would go with him. 

Mr. Morris. But not under the present circumstances? 

Mrs. OtsHanskKy. No; not with communism. If ever it becomes 
free, he said, if I would go to Russia with him. I always answered 
that this would be a reason for divorce. So he always knew I re- 
fused to go to Russia. 

Mr. Morris. He did not at any time express a desire to go to the 
Soviet Union ? 

Mrs. OtsHANsKy. No; not at any time. 

Mr. Morris. Or any inclination whatever ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. No. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what was his employment, Mrs. Olshansky ? 

Mrs. OrsHansky. We used to live in New York for 1 year. My 
husband worked for the American committee in New York for a while. 

Mr. Morris. Which American committee is that ? 

Mrs. OrsHansky. I don’t know what it is. 

Mr, Epstein, do you know ? 

Mr. Epstetn. American Committee for the Liberation of Bolshe- 
vism, Radio Liberation. 

Mrs. OutsHansky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Epstein, who happens to be one of the people 
listening to this hearing today, has suggested that it was the Amer- 
ican Committee for the Liberation—— 

Mr. Epsrern. Liberation of Communism. 

Mr. Morris. Liberation of Communism. Is that the organization ? 

Mrs. OrsHansxy. That is right. 

And later my husband obtained a job here at Georgetown University 
as a teacher of the Russian language, and we moved to Washington. 
He worked there for a year and a half. 

Mr. Morris. What did he doin Washington ? 

Mrs. OusHaNnsky. Well, he was a teacher at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity. Then he lost his job. He was unemployed for a couple of 
months, and then he started to write scripts for Voice of America 
again, and for Free Europe. Besides, he worked in a bookstore at 
14th Street. 

= Morris. In other words, he was experiencing financial difficul- 
ties 
Mrs. OusHaNsky. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, could you tell us how he got his job at George- 
town University ? 

Mrs. OtsHaNsky. Mr. Boldyreff. 

Mr. Morris. He helped him get the job ? 

Mrs. OLSHANSKY. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when did you last see your husband ? 

Mrs. OtsHANskKy. I saw my husband last time when he went to the 
airport to leave for Montreal. 

Mr. Morris. This is in connection with the assignment that you 
had assumed he was taking up ? 

Mr. OtsHANsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, will you tell us when you first heard about that 
assignment ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. That my husband is missing ? 

Mr. Morris. No. He had an offer for a job, did he not ? 

Mrs. OtsHaNsky. Oh, I see. 

. Morris. Tell us when you first heard about that offer for a 
job? 

Mrs. OusHANsKy. It was a month ago. My husband said he is 
going to have a better job with a better salary, and I asked him what 
it is. He said it is a job we were talking about since 2 years for the 
paper, Possev. 

Mr. Morris. Now, who had offered him that job ? 

Mrs. OtsHansKy. Mr. Romarovy, in Germany, Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when had that offer been made? 

Mrs. OtsHaNskKy. We were talking about this for 2 years. I didn’t 
let my husband go 2 yearsago. I wanted him to wait. Unless he had 
citizenship, I feared he wouldn’t come back. 

Mr. Morkis. You mean your fear was based on immigration diffi- 
culties, and not for any other reason ? 

Mrs. OtsHANsky. It is too dangerous for him to live in Germany 
right now, because of the Soviets. 

Mr. Morris. So you were opposed to his taking this trip, or taking 
this assignment ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. Well, my huband did not tell me that he goes to 
Germany. He knew that I would be against it, even right now. He 
said he is going to work for Possev, but in New York, and maybe later 
on he had to go to Germany for that work. So I did not know when 
he had left that he was leaving for Germany, but for New York. 

Mr. Morris. So when he left on June 4, you did not know he was 
en route to Germany ? 

Mrs. OtsHaNsky. No. 

Mr. Morris. You thought he was going to New York ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. Yes. But he told my son that he is going to Ger- 
many, and he has to tell me now that he is on the way to Germany, 
because he did 

Mr. Morris. How old is your son? 

Mrs. OtsHansKy. He is 15. 

Mr. Morris. Was he the son of Mr. Olshansky ? 

Mr. OusHaNsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. He is not your son, though, is he, Mrs. Olshansky ? 
Mrs. OtsHAnsky. No. 
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Mr. Morris. He was the son of Mr. Olshansky by a previous 
marriage ? 

Mrs. OtsHANsKy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you say that Mr. Olshansky told him— 

Mrs. OtsHansky. Yes, to tell me 

Mr. Morris (continuing). To tell you that he had gone to Ger- 
many ? 

Mrs. OrsHansky. To tell me that he had gone to Germany. 

Mr. Morris. And you have not seen him since June 4 ? 

Mrs. OtsHANskKy. No. 

Mr. Morris. Have you heard from him since June 4? 

Mrs. OtsuHansky. Not until the last letter we had last week, Tues- 
day. 

Mr. Morris. Tuesday of last week ? 

Mrs. OusHansky. Yes, when I received the letter from Moscow. 

Mr. Morris. You received a letter from Moscow ? 

Mrs. OusHANSKY. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about that letter ? 

Mrs. OusHansky. I received one letter which was written to my 
little son, Victor. It was written in Russian, and he said that he is 
in Moscow now and thinking all the time about his children, his 
family. Then at the same time, I had a little paper that the post- 
man dropped in my post box that I had to pick up a registered letter 
at the post office, and I became suspicious that it might be a letter of 
my husband. I went to the post office right away and it was a letter 
from my husband written by himself and had the post stamps from 
Moscow. 

Mr. Morris. And what did he say in that letter ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. He said that he is in Moscow and he asked me 
to follow him with my children right away, not to be afraid and to 
meet my husband in Moscow. He would stay in Moscow and wait 
for my answer. 

Mr. Morris. Have you had any other letter from him? 

Mrs. OusHANskKy. Just these two, but he mentioned that he wrote 
more letters which obviously I did not receive. 

Mr. Morris. Now, let me see. You say that your son received a 
post card ? 

Mrs. OtsHANsKy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you received a registered letter / 

Mrs. OtsHansky. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. And you have received no other letters / 

Mrs. OusHansxy. No other letters. 

Mr. Morris. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. Back on the record. 

Now, were both the letter and the post card delivered by the United 
States post office ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. No. The registered letter had been postmarked 
and delivered by the post office. But the other letter was given to me 
by the lady next door. It had no post stamps. 

Mr. Morris. The other letter you referred to was a post card? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did that have a postmark on it? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. It had no postmark on it; no. 
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Mr. Morris. You say the woman next door gave it to you? 

Mrs. OutsHansky. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Where did she get it ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. She said it was dropped in her post box. It had 
my address, but it was dropped in her post box. 

Mr. Morris. But it did not have any postmark on it? 

Mrs. OtsHAnskyY. It did not have any postmark on it. 

Mr. Morris. Where are this letter and post card now ? 

Mrs. OusHansky. I gave it tothe FBI for we 

Mr. Morris. Now, they will return it to you, will they not 

Mrs. OtsHansky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mrs. Olshansky, when they return it will you 
allow us to see it in the event that we may want to make photostatic 
— or examine them for the purpose of this inquiry ¢ 

Mrs. OutsHansky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, are there any other facts, Mrs. Olshansky, that 
you feel that Senate Internal Security Subcommittee should know in 
trying to determine the circumstances surrounding your husband’s 
departure to Moscow ? 

Pet us just state for the record here what we are trying todo. This 
Internal Security Subcommittee is trying to determine the nature and 
scope of Soviet activities in the United States. 

Now, if your husband voluntarily returned, if that is the case, we 
would like to know what Soviet officials here may have had an infliu- 
ence on him. If, of course, his departure was involuntary, then we 
want to know the circumstances surrounding this involuntary 
departure. 

Mrs. OusHansky. I myself cannot believe my husband went to 
Moscow by himself. There are so many reasons. At first he did love 
his own family very much. 

Mr. Morris. You just relax now, Mrs. Olshansky. I know this 
must be very difficult. 

Mrs. OtsHansky. I catch myself up in a minute. 

Mr. Morris. You take your time now. 

Mrs. OtsHANSKY. He was always a good father and worried about 
his children, and if ever he would have to return to Russia, he would 
know in what difficulty he leaves me here. The second reason is that 
he knows what is expecting him. He always knew it. 

Mr. Morris. He knows what awaits him in the Soviet Union? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. He would know that there is no life for him; he 
has to be executed or to live in a concentration camp. He knew this. 
Those are the two reasons. 

Then my husband was very happy to have a job now which gives 
him better pay and gives him—he could support his family better 
and it was going to be all right here after we made some money an 
we could live happy here. He thought a great lot about the job he 
became at Possev. So I see no reason why my husband should go of 
his own will to Russia. 

And by the way, he also did not take his luggage along to Russia. 
As I remember, when we or from East to West my husband did 
not take a suit, nothing with him, but he took his personal souvenirs, 
his letters from our first love letters and the letters of his wife. He 
had them always in his hand. He would not leave them for nothing. 
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And now he just sent them to Germany, as we know his luggage is 
in Germany. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you say he did not take his luggage ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. No; he did not take his luggage. 

Mr. Morris. It is in Germany ? 

Mrs. OursHansky. No. It is not in Germany. 

Mr. Morris. He took it from home? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. He did take it from home. 

Mr. Morris. Where is his luggage now ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. His luggage is in Bremerhaven, in Germany. 

Mr. Morris. How do you know that ? 

Mrs. OtsHaNsky. Just a few days ago the publisher from Possev 
wrote a letter to us. The company of the ship wants my answer 
what to do with my husband’s luggage, to mail it back or what to do 
with it. There are two suitcases in Bremerhaven. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you have gotten word from Possev 
that his baggage arrived in Bremerhaven ? 

Mrs. OrsHansky. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Morris. Did they tell you by what means, by what route his 
baggage had arrived in Bremerhaven ? 

Mrs. OusHansky. Yes. They said it came with the boat, the 
Seven Seas, exactly the boat my husband was supposed to: take to 
Germany. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you do now know that he booked pas- 
sage on the liner Seven Seas? 

Mrs. OutsHansky. Yes. He intended to go with the boat, the Seven 
Seas, to Germany. 

Mr. Morris. How do you know that ? 

Mrs. OtsHansxy. Because his luggage was on the boat, and my 
husband cannot have too much time here. He left here the 4th of 
June and the boat was supposed to leave the 5th of June. So he 
just shortly arrived in Montreal, and he just could place his luggage 
on the boat and he had to leave the other. That is my own theory. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did he have his baggage personally with him 
when he left on the 4th, or had he sent his baggage on ahead ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. No. When he left, he had two suitcases. 

Mr. Morris. And those were the two suitcases ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. Yes; the ones that are at Bremerhaven. 

Mr. Morris. And you do not have any independent knowledge 
whether he himself was on the ship to Bremerhaven ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. No. I dso ei anything where he-——— 

Mr. Morris. What line operates the Seven Seas? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. I couldn’t find out. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is there anything else that you feel you should 
tell the committee at this time, Mrs. Olshansky? Have you heard 
from the Possev people in Germany other than the notification that 
his baggage had arrived ? 

Mrs. OtsuHansky. No. They wrote a letter about 5 weeks after 
my husband was missing. They informed me that my husband did 
not arrive in Germany and that they fear my husband has been 
attacked by the Russians and something happened to him. They 
asked me to report it right away and to ask for help and to search 
for my husband. 
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I reported it right away to the FBI, but we could not find anything 
out until we had the letter from Moscow. 
Mr. Morris. Now, Mrs. Olshansky, the staff of the committee now 


has your telephone number and you have the number of the sub- 
committee ; have you not ? 


Mrs. OtsHansky. Not yet; no. 

Mr. Morris. We will give it to you. And if anything develops 
on this, will you call us, Mr. Schroeder here—— 

Mrs. OtsHansky. I shall. 

Mr. Morris (continuing). Who will see that you have our number 
and how you can reach us day and night. If there are any develop- 
ments, will you keep us informed ? 

Mrs. OtsHansky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you come forward, Mr. 'Treml ? 

Mr. Trem. Yes. And may I have this with me? 

Mr. Morris. Surely. 


TESTIMONY OF VLAD TREML, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Treml, will you give your full name and address 
to the reporter ? 


Mr. Trem. Vlad Treml. 

Mr. Morris. Where do you reside ? 

Mr. Tremu. At 247 Vermont Street, apartment 16, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 

Mr. Morris. And what is your occupation ? 

Mr. Tremu. I am a graduate student at Columbia University, and I 
have a part-time job at night in a brokerage house. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you born, Mr. Trem]? 

Mr. Tremu. I was born in the Soviet Union, at Kharkov. 


Mr. Morris. And you left the Soviet Union during the war; did you 
not? 


Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Were you in Germany during the years 1944 to 1950? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you work for the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. For what period of time ? 

Mr. Tremu. For 3 years. 

Mr. Morris. And then what else did you do in Germany ? 

Mr. Tremu. I worked for the Technical Intelligence Branch, Euro- 
pean Command, United States Army. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do for them ’ 

Mr. Trem. I was a monitor. I was monitoring the Soviet broad- 
casts, interpreting, and I was reading the news. 

Mr. Morris. And when did you come to the United States? 

Mr. Tremu. In April 1950. 

Mr. Morris. Have you served in the military forces of the United 
States ? 

Mr. Trem. Yes, sir. For 2 years I was serving with the United 
States Marine Corps. 

Mr. Morris. And what rank did you have? 
Mr. Tremt. I was honorably discharged with the rank of corporal. 
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Mr. Morris. What branch of service were you in in the marines? 
What section of the marines ? 

Mr. Tremu. I was attached to the G-2, Intelligence Section of the 
Headquarters of the 2d Division, and I was instructor on communism, 
Soviet weapons, Soviet Army, and Soviet economics for the intelli- 
gence school of the division. 

' Mr. Morris. Where was the Headquarters of the 2d Marine Divi- 
sion 

Mr. Tremi. Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

Mr. Morris. Are you acquainted with an organization called the 
National Alliance of Russian Solidarists / 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir. In Russian this organization is called the 
NTS, and I am a member of the NTS since 1946. 

Mr. Morris. You are married; are you not, Mr. Them? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes; I am married. 

Mr. Morris. And you have how many children? 

Mr. Tremu. One child. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Trem], do you know Mr. Boris Olshansky ? 

Mr. Trem. Yes, sir. I know Mr. Boris Olshansky personally. 

Mr. Morris. When did you first meet Boris Olshansky ? 

Mr. Tremu. I don’t exactly remember the year, but this was a few 
weeks after his arrival in.this country, when I was assigned by the 
NTS to help him find an apartment in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Morris. Have you seen him regularly since that time? 

Mr. Trem. A few times, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Could you tell the committee anything about Mr. 
Olshansky that may be helpful in connection with this present inquiry 
into the circumstances surrounding his recent departure from the 
United States and his appearance in Moscow ? 

Mr. Trem. Yes, sir. First, I would like to give the committee 
a few details about his planned trip to Germany and the assignment 
he took with the newspaper, Possev. 

Mr. Morris. Now, are you acquainted with those details? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir; I am acquainted, and I am officially author- 
ized to speak on behalf of the United States branch of the NTS. 

Mr. Morris. You are authorized to speak here today ? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what the NTS is, in connection with 
Mr. Olshansky? What is the relationship between Mr. Olshansky and 
the NTS? 

Mr. Trem. About a year ago Mr. Olshansky suggested that he 
would go to Germany to work for the NTS newspaper, Possev, in 
Frankfurt, Germany, and for several months there were several 
exchanges of letters, and then finally the editor of Possev accepted 
his proposal and arrangements were made for his transfer to Ger- 
many, where he was supposed to live in Frankfurt and work just 
as a regular staff writer, staff journalist, at Possev and for the maga- 
zine Grani. 

The NTS knew Mr. Olshansky as a very gifted journalist and a 
gifted writer. Here is the book he published, a very interesting, 
fiercely anti-Communist book, “We Come From the East.” This 
would be the English translation of it. 

Besides this, Mr. Olshansky was known that he had written various, 
from my point of view, excellent anti-Communist articles in Russian 
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emigrant newspapers. He was broadcasting and he was writing 
scripts for Voice of America. In general, he was known as a very 
gifted writer and as an anti-Communist. And he accepted the pro- 
posal that he would be working for Possev for 350 deutschemarks— 
that is German currency—per month, which is the regular salary 
in Frankfurt, where everybody receives the same sum. 

In addition to this, the NTS agreed to pay $100 monthly support 
for his wife and children, who were — to stay in Washington, 
D. C., and the NTS agreed to pay all his expenses incurred during 
his trip to Germany. 

Mr. Morris. They would pay his expenses and pay his wife $100 a 
month in Washington? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, as long as he is employed by Possev in Frankfurt. 

Arrangements were made for Mr. Olshansky to go to Germany on 
May 11, 1956. 

Mr. Morris. The arrangements for him to depart on May 11, or 
arrangements were made on May 11 for him to depart ? 

Mr. Tremu. No; for him to depart on May 11. But he could not 
get everything cleared with the immigration oflice. And the trip was 
postponed until June the 4th, and he was supposed to leave on the 
steamship Seven Seas, Happag-Lloyd Lines. They are the travel 
agency which was assigned—the Happag-Lloyd sent the tickets for 
the sea voyage from Germany. The tickets were purchased in Frank- 
furt and sent to Mr. Olshansky. And on June the 4th, Mr. Olshansk 
was supposed to leave Washington, D. C., by plane to Montreal, 
Canada. 

Mr. Morris. He was supposed to leave Washington ? 

Mr. Tremi. He was supposed to leave Washington, D. C. I have 
a letter from him, not addressed to me, but addressed to Mr. Samarin, 
who is the head of the United States branch of the NTS, and the let- 
ter said that he is ready to depart. 

Mr. Morris. That was mailed from Washington ? 

Mr. Tremu. It was postmarked in Washington. As a matter of 
fact, I have two letters. The first one—the first sentence is: “I am 
writing this letter 3 hours before departure.” 

The second letter is just that he received some money; he thanks, 
and he shakes Mr. Samarin’s hand, “sincerely yours, yours truly.” 

Mr. Morris. Now, will you make these available for our record ? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir, these and—— 

Mr. Morris. Now, just Be the portions in the record that may be 
relevant to this inquiry. There is some personal material in the let- 
ter; is there not? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. If it is put into the published record, we will take 
those personal things out that do not relate to the subject of this in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, do you have any reason to believe that he did not 
go directly from Washington to Montreal ? 

Mr. Tremt. In his letter he says that his plane would stop in New 
York, but for such a short period that he won’t be able to see Mr. 
Samarin. I was not able to get eng out of the airlines. So I 


have no information about whether he actually did go to Montreal or 
not. 
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Mr. Morris. In other words, no inquiries were made at this time 
as to whether or not he left the plane at New York when it stopped? 

Mr. Tremu. Not by us. 

May I just present a few more facts? 

Mr. Morris. By all means. 

Mr. Trem. Then on June 26, we received a telegram from Frank- 
furt telling us that Mr. Olshansky did not arrive in Bremerhaven on 
the ship, the Seven Seas. We immediately notified the proper author- 
ities about his being missing, and started to conduct inquiries, trying 
to check on his whereabouts. 

Recently, about a week ago, we received a telegram and then a 
letter from Germany that his luggage arrived in Bremerhaven. 

Mr. Morris. Was Bremerhaven the port that the Seven Seas was 
to go into? 

Mr. Tremu. The destination; yes, sir. 

The question might arise why it would take so long, from June 5 
until July 9, because a sea voyage to Europe takes about 5 or 6 days. 
This was a very small line waich stopped at various points between, 
like Quebec and various other cities. 

Mr. Morris. Have you checked from the steamship line whether 
or not he was ever on the ship? 

Mr. Tremu. He had never entered the ship, and neither did he cancel 


_ his reservation, which he had on the ship. 


Mr. Morris. But the baggage did arrive? 
Mr. Tremu. The baggage did arrive. 
ae Morris. Did you ascertain how the baggage arrived aboard 
ship? 

Mr, Tremu. No, we could not. All we know is that the steamship 
told our agent in Bremerhaven that he never boarded the ship again. 
Neither up to the present moment did the ticket turn up any place. It 
was neither canceled nor sent back nor cashed. At least, the travel . 
agency which usually arranges for all our trips didn’t receive the 
ticket. 

Mr. Morris. When you say “never boarded the ship again,” you 
mean “never boarded the ship” ? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes; never boarded the ship. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Treml, do you know of anyone who saw 
Mr. yereeeny after he had boarded the airliner in Washington, 
June 4 

Mr. Tremu. We were told by Mr. Rudolph—— 

Mr. Morris. That is Colonel Rudolph ? 

Mr. Tremi. Yes; Colonel Rudolph, who works for Radio Libera- 
tion, that he received a call allegedly from Mr. Olshansky, but Mr. 
Rudolph was not home at that time, and the landlady just took down 
the name. Unfortunately, Mr. Rudolph doesn’t remember the exact 
day, or at least he didn’t remember when he told us, but all he can 
remember was that this was after June 10. 

Mr. Morris. That was the day that Mr. Rudolph was in Wash- 


ing 
. Trem. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Rudolph also has stated, has he not—at least, he 
has told me this on the telephone, and I am asking you if you know 
anything about it—that his landlady was a em who would not 
recognize Mr. Olshansky’s voice if she heard it? 
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Mr. Tremu. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t know. / 

Now, is there anyone else who saw or heard from Mr. Olshansky 
while he was in New York or in Montreal # 

Mr. Tremu. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. Or any place else in the United States ¢ 

Mr. Trem. No,sir. We checked with various members of the NTS 
in New York and in Montreal in our group, and nobody either saw 
or heard from Mr. Olshansky in this period between the 4th and the 
present day. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is there anything else, Mr. Treml, that you can 
tell the subcommittee with respect to this inquiry that we are making, 
surrounding the circumstances of his disappearance to Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Tremu. Yes. We want to present our interpretation. Of 
course, we cannot be sure, because we do not know all the facts. 

Mr. Morris. But what you have told us up to now are direct facts 
that you know ¢ 

Mr. Trem. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you would like to present to the committee your 
interpretation ¢ 

Mr. Tremu. My interpretation, and a few more either facts or a few 
more points from his letter which may be enlightening. 

Mr. Morris. Proceed, Mr. Treml. 

Mr. Tremu. In the first place, since we are more or less well in- 
formed about the methods and the purposes of the activities of the 
Soviet agents in the United States, it would surprise us very much if 
Mr. Olshansky was a Soviet agent. 

Mr. Morris. You mean, you are considering the possibility that he 
has been a Soviet agent through the years? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes. If he was a Soviet agent, he would be most defi- 
nitely told to go to Frankfurt, at least for several weeks, because, from 
various sources, we know that the Soviet Government is highly op- 
posed to our organization, and this would give the Soviet Government 
a wonderful propaganda weapon if Olshansky would go to Frankfurt 
and then go to the Soviet Union. 

In addition to this, if Mr. Olshansky was a Soviet agent, he would, 
of course, bring some material to Moscow, like addresses, names, and 
possibly pictures from Frankfurt. This is one reason to believe that 
he was not a Soviet agent, and he didn’t go of his own will. 

Mr. Morris. Of course, you base that on just the facts that are avail- 
able to you? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Without raising any issue about what things could 
have happened. If that was the case, and purely suppositious, he 
could have learned that his identity was known and he might have 
made a fast departure. So it does not rule it out completely. 

Mr. Tremu. It is possible. 

The second reason is this. If he wanted his wife to be in Moscow 
with him, why didn’t he take her and his children together with him, 
because it is quite normal that anybody in this country can declare 
his intention to return to the country of origin. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Trem], his wife’s views on her refusal to go to 
Moscow were pretty well known. 

Mr. Tremi. So were—— 
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Mr. Morris. In fact, you heard her testimony here today that under 
no circumstances would die ever consent. In fact, when he left here, 
he had to leave on the assumption, until he told her, that he was going 
only to New York, and not to Germany. 

But continue, Mr. Treml. 

Mr. Tremi, Mr. Olshansky, of course, knew quite well what he 
should expect in the Soviet Union. As a matter of fact, he told on 

various occasions to our NTS members about the future of those who 
are foolish enough to return to the Soviet Union. So he was well 
aware of the fact that he would be punished and possibly sentenced to 
years in prison or a concentration. camp, and so on. 

Now, there are a few points about his marriage life. 

Mr. Morris. Just aminute,now. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Morris. Proceed. 

Mr. Tremu. According to what we know, he lived separately from 
his wife, and they had certain difficulties in the past for which he was 
to blame, as far as we know. 

Mr. Olshansky had certain human weaknesses and his married life 
in the last few years was not exactly a happy one. ‘There are reasons 
to believe that he was influenced in his decision to go to Germany 
by his desire either forever to part with his wife or at least to sepa- 
rate for some time. In a letter which I would present to the com- 
mittee for the record, he asks us not to reveal to his wife his destination, 
that he is going to write to her personally. Then he makes a comment 
about the generally strange nature of this woman who was so dear 
to him, but who made his life so difficult. 

Now again, it would be very strange if Mr. Olshansky, after his 
arrival in Moscow, would suddenly change his mind and invite his 
wife to join him in Moscow. 

Mr. Morris. You are making reference to the fact that his letter, 
which has become known to you, urged his wife to come to Moscow ¢ 

Mr. TremMu. Yes, sir. 

If we assume that Mr. Olshansky was a Soviet agent and went 
voluntarily, for a few weeks, at least, he would be a celebrity in Mos- 
cow, and nobody would approach him with any requests to write a 
letter against his will. 

Now, I believe that this letter was, according to all the evidence 
we have, written against his will. It was just directly dictated to 
him. 

Mr. Morris. You feel that because his wife and he were, in fact, 
separated, that an invitation to her to come there did not properly 
reflect the attitude that you knew at the time ? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir. 

In addition to this, in this letter—I have not seen the letter, but 
I was told that in this letter he requests her to send his luggage from 
Washington to Moscow. Now, since we know that he took all of his 
belongings with him to Canada, this is interpreted, at least by his 
wife, as she told us, that he wants her not to believe this letter, because 
it is a known fact that he didn’t leave anything behind in Wash- 
ington; that, in general, this is a confused letter which does not cor- 
respond either to the facts, nor would reflect the true family relations. 

Mr. Morris. We will have the letter, Mr. Treml. 
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Mrs. Olshansky, as you heard, has told us that when she receives 
the letter from the FBI, it will be made available to us. And if the 
point is as you say it is, it is certain that the committee will look 
into it. 

Mr. Trem. Now, what could have happened, in our opinion, is 
this. Mr. Olshansky was an anti-Communist and was a gifted person, 
an intelligent person, but he had certain weaknesses and he had many 
difficulties, in this country especially. He could not adjust himself 
to life in the United States. He changed various jobs and various 
positions. He always had financial difficulties. 

I personally was in contact with him for about half a year when he 
was asking me to arrange for him to be employed by the stockbroker 
I work for, and at least on the phone he just sounded desperate, “We 
are just about starving, no money, no position,” and so on. 

Now, I quote from his letter of February 25, 1956. 

Mr. Morris. His letter to you? 

Mr. Tremu. A letter to Mr. Samarin. All these letters are to Mr. 
Samarin. 

If I am going to stay in this country for 1 or 2 more years, I am going to go 
down. The only way out for me is to go to Germany to work. 

According to the entire letter, the work he makes reference to is 
the work for the NTS. 

In the next letter, he refers to work in Possev as the “searchlight 
of my life.” That isa direct translation. ; 

Mr. Morris. This indicated to you that he was very anxious to take 
up this job in Germany ? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes. And in another letter he calls the departure and 
the work in Germany the “present purpose” of his life. 

We were aware of certain weaknesses in his character, and we, of 
course, in a polite form, warned him about the conditions in Frank- 
furt, and that 350 deutschemarks is not very much, and that the people 
worked very hard in Frankfurt, and so on, and that he would have to 
adjust himself. And I believe he personally was thinking of his trip 
to Germany as the last resort, the last chance he had. 

Now, if any blackmail or anything interfered with his doing his 
trip, if, for instance, he became intoxicated or anything which could 
put some blame on his name, he would probably know that the NTS 
would cancel the entire arrangement, and, of course, then, according 
to the letter, according to the interpretation that he gave of this, 
according to all the hopes he had about this job, he could become quite 
desperate. 

Now, his two weaknesses he had could have made him a very easy 
target for the Soviet intelligence agents here. 

Mr. Morris. Tell me, did he have the reputation of drinking? Is 
that the weakness you referred to? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir; at least, I heard it from several of his friends, 
and it was claimed. He was not an alcoholic or not a drunkard, but 
he was seen intoxicated several times. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is there anything else, Mr. Trem], any other facts 
that you think we should have in connection with this inquiry ? 

Mr. Trem. I would just like to mention the fact that I have just 
finished to prepare a special report for the Tolstoy Foundation in New 
York about the entire Soviet redefection campaign, and I believe this 
report would show a quite impressive Soviet intelligence net, at least 
in large metropolitan centers. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, is that report almost ready / 

Mr. Tremu. The report is ready in a draft form and is being edited 
now. 

Mr. Morris. When will you have that? 

Mr. Tremu. I would say in a few days, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you offer that just as soon as you have it, for 
our record ? 

Mr. Tremu. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Morris. And that will be in a few days? 

Mr. Trem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Just as soon as you have that ready, will you notify us? 

Mr. Tremu. I do not know whether the subcommittee might be in- 
terested—— 

Mr. Morris. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. Tell me this, Mr. Treml. Has Mr. Olshansky ever 
actually worked for the NTS ? 

Mr. 'Tremu. He has only written several articles for the Possev, but 
he was never actually working for the NTS, nor was he a member of 


the NTS. 
Mr. Morris. Thank you very much, Mr. Treml. 
Whereupon, at 12: 05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
the following documents, two letters from refugees and a press 
release of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee dated March 


13, were ordered into the record at a meeting of the subcommittee on 
June 26 :) 


New York, June 3, 1956. 
Mr. RogertT Morris, 


Chief Counsel, Internal Security Subcommittee, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We are very glad that you, dear Senator, most honorable President of the 
United States of America, and the majority of honorable Congressmen wish to 
help us. We don’t doubt that you have the best intentions. I am in the same 
position as many others. I had a talk with 4 Communist agents: 2 Russians 
and 2 residents of South America. There was no pressure; there were only 
explanations. Although they do have some trump cards against me, I know from 
past experience that they are not going to use them as long as I am not too 
active. The agents spoke to me in a friendly manner. They probably were in- 
formed about my temper. Besides, I don’t walk around emptyhanded. 

Dear Senator, I cannot appear before you because after that I will become 
an illegal resident. At once some of the so-called legal but actually dark 
forces who were responsible for the death of millions in Austria, Germany, 
Korea, Vietnam, and the United States of America, will start proceedings against 
me. At present we are law-abiding citizens. It is safer this way. And now 
N. Khrushchev’s visit to the United States is expected. God knows how all this 
will end. I noticed only one thing: that Washington actions forced the Comin- 
form agents to withdraw. Even the number of the house of the local branch of 
the Michailov repatriation committee was recently rubbed off. 

Very truly yours, 
[Signature illegible. } 


JUNE 15, 1956. 

To Whom It May Concern: 

I am suffering with “Berezovski sickness.” Here is a short autobiography of 
my tragical life. This is what made me change my name and birthplace. 

I am White Russian but in all my papers I wrote that I was born in Poland. 

I was born in a small village and was educated in a public school. I was 
raised in middle-class family. 

In 1929 it was the beginning of sending people to concentration camps. My 
first relatives to be sent were Peter and his family of 13 members—8 of them died 
in the concentration camp. 
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In 1930 my father and sister were on the way to Siberia but they escaped and 
lived on forged papers. In that same year my aunt was sent to Siberia but a 
group of five people, including her, escaped. She also lived on false papers. 

The others were not as fortunate as those who escaped. In 1930 my brother- 
in-law was sent to concentration camp in Far East. My uncle, in 1930, was 
sent to concentration camp at Vladivostok for 5 years. 

In 1935 my other uncle was sent to concentration camp at Karand. He was 
sent on NKVD line for 5 years. In 1937 my aunt was sent to concentration camp 
at Marinsk, Siberia, for 10 years on NKVD line. 

Many of my close relatives were shot by the Communists. In 1942 my 8-year- 
old cousin and 70-year-old uncle were shot by the Communists. In that same 
year my aunt and second cousin were shot by the Communists. 

In Germany, I and 12 other members of our family worked on a farm. In 
December of 1944, Soviet Army was coming to that farm; I and four members 
of my family escaped to the region where American Army occupied. The other 
eight members were lost and by this day I don’t know what has happened to 
them. 

After the war I had to change my name and birthplace from White Russia to 
Poland. I done this because for me and my family there was a danger of forced 
deportation to U. 8. 8. R. After my change I and my family were accepted into 
Polish camp. 

We came into United States on a false name. We would like very much to 
become citizens of the United States. We live in United States and obey all laws 
and pay all the taxes. I always be ready to take arms against Communists. 

I am asking the Congress of the United States to look at my hardship. 

If you want more information I will be glad to give it to you. You can send 
any message to be published in Novoye Russkoye Slovo, 243 West 56th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. I will be looking for it. 

Thank you. 


WASHINGTON, March 13.—Senator James O. Eastland, Democrat, Mississippi, 
said today he had been assured that a deportation order against Klaus Samueli 
Romppanen, a former ammunitions inspector for the Finnish Army, will be 
reviewed. 

Romppanen was scheduled to sail for his homeland tomorrow. 

Senator Eastland said he had been assured by the office of Gen. J. M. Swing, 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization, that the deportation order 
will be stayed until it can be reviewed by the Commissioner’s office. 

A statement which appeared in the press on March 9 said Romppanen had 
turned over, to the United States Defense Department, official documents con- 
cerning Communist activities in Helsinki. 

Senator Eastland, who is chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
of its Internal Security Subcommittee, said he has asked Commissioner Swing to 
determine the truth or falsity of the statement. 

“I feel,” he said, “that the circulation of such a statement could be harmful 
to the security of this country. Accordingly, I asked Commissioner Swing to 
make a careful review of the case and to advise the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee of his findings. 

“I was informed by his office today that this will be done.” 


(The following article from the New York Times was ordered inte 
the record at a meeting of the subcommittee on July 25 :) 


[New York Times, July 20, 1956] 
ARMENIANS SEEK To ReEeturRN TO UNITED STATES 


EMIGRES WHO WENT TO SOVIET IN 1947-49 ASK EISENHOWER TO HELP THEM 
COME BACK 


By Harry Schwartz 


From Erivan in Soviet Armenia has come a dramatic appeal to President Hisen- 
hower to permit the return to the United States of a group of Armenians who 
emigrated to the Soviet Union during 1947-49. 
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The appeal was given in Erivan to a New York businessman who visited 
there recently as a member of a delegation to the Soviet Union. The American, 
who requested anonymity, returned here this week. 

“We now appeal to the magnanimity of the Government of the United States, 
to forgive us, its errant children, who want to return home,” the handwritten 
appeal says. “We feel we have paid the penalty of our mistake and we did our 
American-born children a great injustice in depriving them of their right to live 
as Americans.” 

The document explains why these former Americans wish to return home 
in these words: 

“We have gone through all manner of hardships and discrimination to maintain 
our sustenance, but the greatest of our suffering has been the lack of freedom 
and justice. It is solely this reason for which we and our children cannot 
adapt ourselves to this mode of life and remain here. 

“Many among us tried to get in touch with our Ambassador since 1948, for 
which attempt they were arrested and exiled from 10 to 15 years, often without 
trial. Included were young boys of 17, a young girl of 18, and a woman. 


FEAR IS EXPRESSED 


The fear of the group that sent the petition is expressed in one paragraph: 

“In closing we plead for precaution and not to expose us to publicity_until such 
time as you think safe. For the threat of Siberia is ever imminent. Also, if 
you ever hear or receive anything that we are not desirous to return, please 
understand that such a paper has been forged or forced upon us.” 

The New Yorker who brought back the appeal explained he had decided to 
make it public because of his hope that publicity might enable congressional 
action to be taken to help the disillusioned former Americans. He sent the appeal 
yesterday to a State Department official for transmission to President Eisenhower. 

In Erivan, the businessman, he was told that about 300 persons had gone to 
Soviet Armenia from the United States. The adults are believed to have given 
up their United States citizenship and become Soviet citizens, but it is believed 
that the minor children who accompanied them retained their United States 
citizenship. 

“IT talked to about 30 of these people in Erivan,” the New Yorker said. “They 
were from Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and other cities and were desperately 
anxious to know about the United States and their hometowns. 

“Their condition was heart-rending. They earn from 350 to 550 rubles a month. 
On that pay scale a day’s wages are just enough to buy a pound and a half of 
sugar. Their wives all have to work and one wife made 300 rubles a month, I 

yas told. One woman told me she had sold everything she had, including her 
wedding ring, in order to survive.” 


‘SOME HAVE ADJUSTED 


He added that he had been told a few of the former Americans had adjusted 
and were satisfied. The leader of one of the groups of emigrants is now an 
important figure in Soviet Armenia and a member of the Armenian supreme court. 

Some of the emigrants admitted they had been members of the Communist 
Party in the United States, the New Yorker said. They also told of having been 
promised they could return to the United States within 2 years if they did not 
like Soviet Armenia. But after their arrival and disillusionment they found 
there was no way to return. 

One United States Government official aware of the appeal said its publication 


might have a powerful deterrent effect on the present Soviet campaign to induce 


former Soviet and eastern European citizens to return home. 

The New Yorker reported that he had been told by the United States Embassy 
in Moscow that its personnel were not permitted to go to Armenia and therefore 
had no way of getting into contact with the would-be repatriates. 

Several months ago when Christian Pineau, French Foreign Minister, visited 
Erivan he was besieged in the streets by Armenians who had emigrated from 
France and who begged him to help them return there. 

A visitor to Erivan last October met several former Americans who similarly 
pleaded they be allowed to return to the United States. They painted a grim 
picture of hunger and oppression and declared themselves to have been fouls to 
have believed Soviet promises and to have emigrated. One of them said: 
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“T was a Glin World WarII. I just hope United States troops march in here 
and when they do I am going to go back on active duty by reporting to the nearest 
commanding officer.” 


(The following documents were entered in the record during the 
foregoing hearing, in addition to others which have been attached to 
testimony to which they referred and therefore appear in other printed 
volumes. Correspondence relating to the subcommittee’s report on 
recording of jury deliberations, published July 12, 1956: (1) Letter 
July 15, Chairman Eastland to Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., submitting report as directed by subcommittee; (2) acknowledge- 
ment by Deputy Attorney General William P. Rogers :) 


JuLy 10, 1956. 
Hon. Hersert Browne ut, Jr., 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ATTroRNEY GENERAL: I herewith enclose a transcript of the record and 
a report thereon by the Internal Security Subcommittee of the recent iuvestiga- 
tion into the recording of jury deliberations. 

I call your attention to the recommendation of the subcommittee which reads: 

“That the transcript of these hearings be submitted to the Attorney General 
of the United States for his examination and determination as to whether any 
violation of the law occurred during the operation of this project by the University 
of Chicago.” 

On January 9, 1956, I introduced 8. 2887 (to further protect and assure the 
privacy of grand or petit juries in the courts of the United States while such juries 
are deliberating or voting), which passed the Senate and is now before the 
House Judiciary Committee. I am also enclosing a copy of this bill, together 
with the report thereon. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES QO. BHASTLAND, 
Chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee. 





Unrtep States DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1956. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: On behalf of the Attorney General I wish to acknowledge and 
thank you for your letter of July 10, enclosing a transcript of record and ac- 
companying report thereon of the recent investigation by the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary into the recording of 
jury deliberations and also a copy of your bill (S. 2887), to further protect and 
assure the privacy of grand or petit juries in the courts of the United States 
while such juries are deliberating or voting, and the report of your committee 
thereon. 

This matter will receive careful consideration by this Department. 

Sincerely, 
Wuiiam P. Rocers, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
CRIMINAL DrvisIon, 
Washington, July 25, 1956. 
Hon. JAmEs O. HASTLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This will reply to your letter of July 10, 1956, forwarding to 

the Attorney General a transcript of the record and report of the Senate Internal 

Security Subcommittee’s investigation of the recording of jury deliberations. 
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The hearings do not disclose any conduct in violation of existing Federal criminal 
laws. 

On January 6, 1956, the Attorney General addressed letters to the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House of Representatives transmitting proposed 
legislation to make it a criminal offense to eavesdrop upon or record in any 
manner the deliberations or proceedings of Federal juries. In submitting the 
proposed legislation, the communications stated that there is no Federal rule 
or statute which now specifically prohibits eavesdropping upon the proceedings 
or deliberations of Federal juries. 

With respect to S. 2887 which passed the Senate on March 26, 1956, the 
Deputy Attorney General in a letter to the chairman of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary on April 16, 1956, urged favorable consideration of that bill. 

Sincerely, 
WarRREN Otney III, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 27, 1956 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SuscomMITreE To INvEsTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Securrry Act AND OTHER INTERNAL 
Security Laws oF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:34 a. m., in room 
232, Senate Office Building, Senator Arthur V. Watkins presiding. 

Present: Senator Watkins (presiding). 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A. Rusher, 
administrative counsel; and Frank W. Schroeder, chief investigator. 

Senator Warxins. The committee will now be in session. 

Mr. Martin, do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about 
to give the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Martin. I do. 

Senator Warxins. You may continue with the hearing. 


TESTIMONY OF NICHOLAS N. MARTIN, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Morris. What is your name, sir? 

Mr. Martin. Nicholas N. Martin, M-a-r-t-i-n. 

Mr. Morris. Where do you reside ? 

Mr. Martin. At 17922 Brush Street, Detroit 3, Mich. 

Mr. Morris. And what is your present occupation ? 

Mr. Martin. I am promoting the American Eagle spark plugs for 
the American Eagle Corp. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you are a salesman ? 

Mr. Martin. Well, salesman and public-relations man for the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been the controller of a Rumanian church 
in Detroit? 

Mr. Martin. Pardon me; wouldn’t it be better to give the name of 
the church ? 

Mr. Morris. Iamasking you. Whatis the answer? 

Mr. Martin. I was the controller of the Holy Trinity Church, 1799 
State Fair Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Morris. And when were you the controller ? 

Mr. Martin. 1954; just 1 year. 

Mr. Morris. What were your duties when you held that office? 

Mr. Martin. Well, just checking the books, auditing the books to 
see that the finances of the church are in good standing. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a Bishop Moldovanu? 
Mr. Marttn. Yes; I do. 
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Mr. Morris. Who is Bishop Moldovanu? 

Mr. Marttn. He is the canonical bishop of the Rumanian Orthodox 
diocese of the United States and Canada, but there are very few 
parishes that recognize him as such, for the reason of having been 
ordained in Rumania in 1950, while the Holy Synod was under the 
domination of the Communist government. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Martin, was the church to which you were 
controller under the see of the Rumanian Orthodox bishop—— 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. That you have just described ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Was that one of the churches that recognized his 
supremacy ¢ 

Mr. Martrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. It was? 

Mr. Martin. It was. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have any dealings, direct or indirect, with the 
bishop while you were acting as controller to that church ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Morris. Have you met him personally ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes; I know him since 1923, ever since he came to this 
country. 

Mr. Morris. Now, we have had testimony from Princess [leana, 
who said that the man has been—I don’t think she used the word 
“technically,” but she said that he was a Communist. 

Now, do you know anything about his activities which would indi- 
cate that he has been working for the Communists? 

Mr. Martin. Well, in my association with Bishop Moldovanu, prior 
to his ordination as bishop, I always found him a good American and 
a good Rumanian. 

After he was ordained as a bishop in 1950, I naturally held the 
position, even though we didn’t have a bishop, but we had somebody 
that held—like vicar, he held the seat of bishop, and I was the adviser 
to the diocese and the bishop, and also the editor of the diocese news- 
paper, Solia. 

Mr. Morris. Would you spell that for the reporter ? 

Mr. Martin. The newspaper Solia, S-o-1-i-a. 

Now, during the time that I was associated with him, until about 
late 1954, they could not demonstrate much of sympathy toward the 
Communists, and I did not notice. They may have made efforts, but 
if it had been done, it was done behind my back, They knew that I 
was very much anticommunistic, and also wrote against the Com- 
munists, and reported them, and one thing and another, but somehow 
during the year 1952, while I was in the hospital for 2 months, for 
2 major operations, instead of them continuing to publish my paper, 
because Solia was suspended, the publication, instead of continuing 
to publish my paper, the Rumanian Tribune, they started publishing 
a paper called Credinta, C-r-e-d-i-n-t-a, The Faith, in English. 

Mr. Morris. When you say they published that paper, who do you 
mean by “they”? 

Mr. Martin. Bishop Moldovanu and Glicherie Moraru. 

Mr. Morris. Would you spell that for the reporter ? 

Mr. Martin. The first name is G-l-i-c-h-e-r-i-e; the last name is 
M-o-r-a-r-u. 
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The reason for that, I suspected it then, was because while I was 
editor and publisher of this paper, they could not tell me what to do, 
I just run it the way I thought best for all concerned, the diocese and 
our country. 

So, while they started this paper, Bishop Moldovanu had stated that 
it was Moraru’s ideas and deeds to start this paper, and discontinue 
mine, 

Of course, I didn’t have to discontinue mine because of them, but I 
discontinued because it couldn’t be financed by the general public of the 
diocese. 

And, while they started the paper, they left my name out altogether. 

Mr. Morris. You weren’t even an editor? 

Mr. Martin. No; so I wouldn’t have anything to say at the paper. 

Mr. Morris. That was after 1950? 

Mr. Martin. This was 1952, when they started. 

So, I let them run it their own way. 

In 1954, during the election—congressional election, Senators, and 
one thing and another—I used the paper, the Credinta, at giving some 
advertising to some of my friends, and also write up—like Senator 
Ferguson, Homer Ferguson, and Congressman George A. Dondero and 
Congressman Louis Rabaut. So, in a couple of those articles I 
wanted to accredit to Senator Ferguson and George Dondero their 
anticommunistic activities and credit them that they always were 
anti-Communist and pretty good workers for Rumania and against 
the Communist government. 

And, at the time, I noticed that they left out the most important 
words of exposing and attacking Communists. 

Mr. Morris. Maybe they left it out because it was political. 

Mr. Martin. Well. they had no right; all they could do is to tell 
me that they couldn’t publish it, and if I wanted to-—— 

Mr. Morris. You feel if that was the case, they should have told you 
so? 

Mr. Martin. Absolutely, because I was a newspaperman. That’s 
the duty. If you don’t publish a thing the way it is handed to you, 
you can’t take the responsibility of making any correction, which they 
did. 

And, when I received a copy for proofreading, I asked them for the 
manuscript. 

Mr. Morris. Tell me this, Mr. Martin. Was there any sign that this 
Credinta was pro-Communist in orientation ? 

Mr. Martin. Well, I wouldn’t say it was pro-Communist, but I 
wouldn’t, either, say that it was anti, because they never published 
anything attacking or exposing the communistic activity in Rumania 
or elsewhere, but they kept kind of quiet. In other words, approving 
of their deeds. 

Mr. Morris. It being a church publication, they possibly felt that 
they shouldn’t go into the things that they considered might possibly 
be political ¢ 

Mr. Martin. Well, you can have the pretense, but it doesn’t make 
sense because all church newspapers, if it’s anything communistic, they 
always expose them because the Communists hurt the cause of the 
church. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Martin, at the time of his ordination in 1950 in 
Budapest—— 
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Mr. Martin. In Bucharest. 

Mr. Morris. In Bucharest, did the bishop receive any money from 
the Rumanian Communists ? 

Mr. Martin. Well, I must answer in a different way to expose it. 
May I make a statement that when he left to be ordained I advised 
him, as the adviser to the diocese, that he should make no connection 
whatsoever with anyone in Rumania, political or otherwise, outside of 
spiritual. 

Mr. Morris. You advised him that? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir; and I have witness to that effect, and I also 
told him not to touch a single Rumanian lei— 

Mr. Morris. That is spelled ]-e-i? 

Mr. Martin. L-e-i; which you say is American dollars. Not to 
touch a single Rumanian lei because as soon as he would do that he 
would be under obligation to the church, which is under the obligation 
of the Communist government in Rumania. 

Mr. Morris. You being a friend of his, you so advised him prior 
to the time of his investment ? 

Mr. Martin. Positively. And he promised not to touch anything 
and accept my advice. . 

And when he came back I met him at the airport. The first thing 
I asked him after shaking hands, congratulating him, I asked him 
whether he followed my advice, whether he touched anything, made 
any connection with anyone, political or otherwise. “No.” 

Mr. Morris. He said “No”? 

Mr. Martin. That’s right; that he did not receive any money. 

So it was not known until one of the priests showed me the maga- 
zine that I have sent over here. 

Mr. Morris. This is the publication which I now present to you. 
Will you describe that publication for the record ? 

Mr. Martin. This is—you may take the name from the English, 
over here—this is the official publication of the Rumanian patriarchate 
of Bucharest. The name is Biserica Orthodoxa Romana. 

Mr. Morris. What is that? 

Mr. Martin. These are the minutes and the decisions of the Holy 
Synod and the national gatherings of the Rumanian church. 

Mr. Morris. In Bucharest? 

Mr. Martin. In Bucharest. 

Mr. Morris. Is it an official publication of any kind? 

Mr. Martin. This is official publication of the patriarchate and the 
Holy Synod. This is volume LXX, 6-8, for the months of June and 
August of 1952. 

Mr. Morris. Where did you receive that volume? 

Mr. Martin. This I received as volume from Father Moga. 

Mr. Morris. Who is Father Moga? 

Mr. Martin. Father Peter Moga, M-o-g-a. 

Mr. Morris. And who is Father Moga? 

Mr. Martin. Father Moga is a Rumanian priest in Detroit, and 
he received this by mail from the Rumanian patriarchate, from 
Bucharest. 

Mr. Morris. Is there anything in that volume which you have 
described for the subcommittee that relates to the conversation that 
you have just described with Bishop Moldovanu? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 


Pr lito io Ala al 


balan RNR Ai LCR Se 
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After Father Moga called my attention to this, I was rather sur- 
prised to see and read about the amount of money that Bishop 
Moldovanu received from the Holy Synod, or from the patriarchate, 
because he always denied of receiving anything from them. 

Now, as I see here, and as I stated there, in the financial report of 
the patriarchate, they say that they have given Bishop Moldovanu 
1 million lei 

Mr. Morris. What page are you reading from? 

Mr. Martin. Page 462. For the purpose of adding it to the funds 
of the monastery. 

Mr. Morris. Who gave Bishop Moldovanu the 1 million lei? 

Mr. Martin. The Rumanian patriarchate. 

Mr. Morris. In Bucharest? 

Mr. Martin. In Bucharest. 

Mr. Morris. Where did he get that money, do you know? Do you 
have any reason to know where he got that 1 million lei? 

Mr. Martin. How he got it ? 

Mr. Morris. Where did the patriarchate get the 1 million lei? 

Mr. Martin. Well, according to this here, this magazine, the 
patriarchate and the Church of Rumania is subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. Does that volume say so? 

Mr. Martin. Yes; it’s somewhere in here. And, all the clergymen 
are paid by the Government. 

Mr. Morris. You can’t tell us precisely where in that volume? 

Mr. Martin. No, I have to—well—— 

Mr. Morris. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. On the record. 

Before you answer that last question, Mr. Martin, about how you 
know that the patriarchate gets its money from the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment, is there any other indication in that volume that the bishop 
received other lei from the patriarchate ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, it’s one item here, page 465, of 993,000 lei, which 
was given to the Cathedral of the Episcopate in America, which 
would mean the Cathedral of the Episcopate is the Holy Trinity 
Church, of which Rev. Glicherie Moraru is the pastor. 

Mr. Morris. Tell me this: What is the dollar equivalent of 1 million 
lei ? 

Mr. Martin. You get 6 lei to the dollar now, but at the time when 
they got the money, Moraru claimed he was selling the dollar for 300 
leis; that is, he was paying 300 leis for the dollar. 

Now, that is his say-so. That is all I know. I don’t know more 
than that. 

Mr. Morris. You mean, that in 1950-——— 

Mr. Martin. No; 1952—1951-52, that’s the time I believe they 
got the money, according to this report. 

Mr. Morris. So he claimed to give up 300 lei for every dollar? 

Mr. Martin. Well, at the time, he claimed that the rate was 150 
lei to the dollar, but he gave double. In other words, black market. 
He gave 300 lei to the dollar. 

Mr. Morris. In Bucharest ? 

Mr. Martin. Right here. 
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Of course, he took the dollars here. Let me put it this way: re re- 
ceived money from various people that wanted to send money to their 
relatives, whether it was $20, $50, or $100 or more. That money was 
held back here by Moraru. He wrote the name and address of the 
party in Rumania to the patriarchate, that the patriarchate should 
pay such-and-such a party at such-and-such an address the sum of 
10,000, 20,000, 50,000—whatever the lei amounted to. 

That is the way he is operating. 

Mr. Morris. He left the lei in Bucharest ? 

Mr. Martin. Absolutely. 

No lei was transferred here, or anything else, but the dollars are kept 
here and the leis over there. 

Mr. Morris. So, as he would get dollars from the people from his 
church here, he would 

Mr. Martin. Not only from his church; he contracted with an 
agency in Indiana Harbor, like Pora’s Agency, I think a million and a 
half lei he sold to that guy, and he got the dollars for it—and different 
agencies. 

Mr. Morris. Where did he get that million and a half lei? 

Mr. Martin. Well, he sold it. 

Mr. Morris. Where did he get the million and a half lei to sell ? 

Mr. Martin. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. That was not the million, nine hundred ? 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Morris. This doesn’t represent, to your knowledge, all the leis 
that were assigned to him? 

Mr. Martin. He takes any amount of dollars in this country, and 
the patriarchate pays over there any amount of lei this guy asks him 
to, over there. That is the way the transaction is made. In other 
words, instead of the patriarchate sending money here through the 
diplomatic channels, whatever they are, they simply say, “Well, there 
is so many Rumanian people in the United States that send some 
help to their relatives in Rumania, why not keep the dollars over here 
in America, use it for whatever purpose you think best, and we will 
pay the lei to the people you claim.” That is the way the thing goes. 

Mr. Morris. You say the official rate of exchange is now 6 to 1? 

Mr. Martin. Six to one, and Moraru is paying, through the patri- 
archate over there, 10 to the dollar. 

Mr. Morris. And you say in the past he says he has paid 300 to 1? 

Mr. Martin. That’s what he said; yes. 

Mr. Morris. So, now, to your knowledge, how has he spent the first 
million lei, the one he received for the building of a church? Has he 
built a church or monastery? 

Mr. Martin. Well, that was received by Bishop Andrei. 

Mr. Morris. Bishop Andrei is Bishop Moldovanu? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, Bishop Moldovanu. 

When I put him on the spot, I simply asked him about this 1 million 
lei. I said, “How do you try to keep things away from me when I 
am putting my face all over for you people when you get in trouble, 
[ am trying to whitewash you to keep the name of the church clean 
in the public’s eye?” 

Well, the answer was, “Well, you know, I just didn’t want to say 
nothing about it because I was, you know, afraid that somebody else 
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would hear about it, and just make so much fuss about a million lei 
because it’s from Rumania, and Rumania is Communist,” and one thing 
and another. 

I said, “It’s much better to come out and let the people know outright 
what you are doing, than working behind the bush, because they 
will make it bad. Then you will be suspected to really work favorable 
for the Communists.” 

So, that was that. And then I was convinced that he did receive 
the million lei, but he said that the money that he got, he invested 
it at the Holy See, making improvements of 200 acres of land, and 
different buildings, and one thing and another, out there. 

Mr. Morris. His church has 200 acres of land there ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And he said that the million lei that he did get, that 
he made improvements with that ? 

Mr. Martin. Improvements over that property. 

Mr. Morris. But he didn’t erect a building, a monastery ? 

Mr. Martrn. No. 

Mr. Morris. And this would indicate that he received that for the 
purpose of building the monastery ¢ 

Mr. Martin. For the building fund; that’s right. 

Mr. Morris. And he told you that he made improvements. Do you 
know of any improvements that he made ? 

Mr. Martin. Not from that money, tomy knowledge. I don’t know 
what improvements he could make. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know of any improvements that he made? 

Mr. Martin. Well, some repairs to the buildings, and plowing and 
fertilizing the soil, and all that, but that money came from the people, 
from the-——— 

Mr. Morris. Congregation ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes; from the people that belonged to the- 

Mr. Morris. With respect to this 993,000 lei that was given to the 
Episcopate Cathedral in America, that is the episcopate of bishop—— 

Mr. Martin. Moldovanu. 

Mr. Morris. It is not the church of Reverend Moraru ? 

Mr. Martin. That’s the church, but it’s under the jurisdiction of 
Bishop Moldovanu. 

Mr. Morris. This 993,000 lei were given to the Reverend Glicherie 
Moraru ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. So, the first million were given to Moldovanu, the sec- 
ond to the Reverend Moraru ? 

Mr. Martin. According to the statement here. And, I checked the 
books. There was no money entered on the church books as a donation 
from the patriarchate of Rumania for the cathedral. 

Mr. Morris. Which item ? 

Mr. Martin. 993,000. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

You have access to the books, do you ? 

Mr. Marttn. I had had, at the time. 

Mr. Morris. At the time. 

And, you say there was no entry in the books of this contribution 
of 900,000? 

Mr. Martin. No, 
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And, when I talked to the priest about it and told him, and asked 
him—— 

Mr. Morris. This isthe Reverend Moraru ¢ 

Mr. Martin. Yes. What became of the money, he always denied 
it. He said he never received that money. So I said to him, “Maybe 
you did not receive it, but the money is included in your transaction, 
because you don’t receive cash from Rumania but you have such a 
transaction, so people don’t know.’ 

He said it was a mistake in the financial report of the patriarchate. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, he said that that was a mistake 
| indicating | ? 

Mr. Martin. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. In addition to these two items of 1 million lei to Bishop 
Moldovanu and 993,000 lei to the Reverend Moraru, you do know, you 
have testified, that there are other transactions in which people make 
monetary contributions to the church, and in return have lei assigned 
to beneficiaries 3 some particular transaction in Rumania? 

Mr. Martin. I don’t want to be contrary. The money is not made 
or contributed to the Rumanian Orthodox Church in America and 
then paid to their friends in Rumania. The financial transaction 
between Moraru and an individual has nothing to do with the church. 
That is Moraru’s business. He is doing this, as any other people would 
do business, which he has no right to do it, because—— 

Mr. Morris. In other words, on the side he is carrying on an 
exchange / 

Mr. Martin. That is right, and he has no license for the carrying 
out of an exchange business. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know of any such instances, to your own 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Martin. Of people—— 

Mr. Morris. Who made such a transaction as you have just 
described. 

Mr. Martin. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about them ? 

Mr. Martin. Well, now, offhand I couldn’t—I could give the last 
name, but I don’t remember the address of certain people, but if you 
really want that, I can check out with the people and give full name 
and address. 

Mr. Morris. Why don’t you do that, and we will leave the record 
open at this point. 

Mr. Martti. I will be happy to. 

Mr. Morris. Give us some particular transactions of people who 
have given Bishop Moldovanu money and, in return, he was 

Mr. Martin. Moraru. He is the agent. He is the transactor. 
Moldovanu is just sitting back there and waiting for somebody to 
bring him the—he is not a go-getter. Moraru is the go-getter, so 
Moraru is dominating the bishop. 

Mr. Morrts. In addition, you are going to give us, are you not, Mr. 
Martin, the authority that the patriarchate is subsidized by the Ru- 
manian Government, the Communist government of Rumania? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. You will also give us that. 

(The information was supplied by Mr. Martin and was placed in 
the subcommittee record. ) 
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Mr. Morris. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Morris. Has the Reverend Moraru ever registered as an agent 
for the Rumanian Government ? 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge? 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did the issue ever come up that he should have reg- 
istered ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes; it was in 1941. 

Mr. Morris. 1941? 

Mr. Martrn. Yes, 1941 and 1942, and then the Federal Government 
went after them, and in 19—— 

Mr. Morris. Are you sure it’s 1941 ? 

Mr. Rusuer. He is not finished. 

Mr. Martin. Yes; that is the time it started, with Free Rumania. 
It started in 1941. He was the head of it, you know, Free Rumania, 
which, in other words, at the time was more or less—the Nazis, with the 
Tron Guard—being anti-Communist, they wanted Rumania to be 
free of a foreign yoke. 

Mr. Morrts. Phis was a committee that was really protesting the 
Government that controlled Rumania at that time ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. He was the head of that movement, the Free Rumania 
movement ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. The reason was because King Carol was expelled 
from Rumania, and this guy got around King Carol and got some 
money from King Carol, and, according to the records with the De- 
partment of Justice, there is 13,000, and I think 500, that is known of 
it, but he made a statement, Moraru, to a very close friend of his that 
he got 40,000 from King Carol. I knew of 13,500 from the Depart- 
ment of Justice because I was mixed up in that affair, I am sorry to 

say, that I struggled hard to free him from this thing because of the 
chu rch, as a whole, was quite a black mark. 

Mr. Morris. Was this registration—did it have anything to do with 
the Rumanian Communist government ? 

Mr. Martin. Not at the time. 

Mr. Morris. Or at any subsequent time ? 

Mr. Martin. Not at the time. That was in the early forties, and 
him and another priest and a new spaper editor were convicted, and 
Moraru got a fine of $3,000 fine, and 5 years in jail. 

Mr, Morris. But that was for accepting money from King Carol ? 

Mr. Martin. Well, he was convicted as a representative of a for- 
eign government. 

Mr. Morris. That is right; but, I mean, that is accepting money 
from the King Carol group ‘without registering that fact with the 
Department of Justice? 

Mr. Martin. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. There have been no such convictions or actions taken 
against him because of his representation of the Rumanian Com- 
munist government? 

Mr. Martin. Not at the time. 


72723—56— pt. 25-—-—-7 
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Mr. Morris. Or at any subsequent time? 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Martin, is there, on page 498 in that volume 
that we have been referring to, still another grant of Rumanian leis? 

Mr. Marttn. Yes; it’s a grant to the episcopate of the two Americas, 
of 933,000 leis. 

Mr. Morris. What is the episcopate of the two Americas? 

Mr. Martin. Well, that’s the iaiaen, what you would call. The 
diocese of the two Americas means the North and South America. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, that would be to the bishop ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. That would be a grant to Bishop Moldovanu ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What were the dates of those three grants? You have 
mentioned three. One million lei from the Rumanian patriarchate 
for the building of a monastery; what was the date of that? 

Mr. Martin. They do not give the date here. It’s over in 1951 and 
1952, and then they give financial report, which they had to give—I 
find it some place here—to the Government, of what they did with the 
money. 

Mr. Morris. So, in other words, that grant was made during 1951 
or 1952? 

Mr. Martin. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. What about the other two grants? 

Mr. Martin. All three grants. 

Mr. Morris. All three were during that period ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. You do not know of any other grant since that time? 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Morris. Have you any reason to believe that there have been 
other grants? 

Mr. Martin. Well, I would say yes. 

Mr. Morris. What reason do you have to believe that there were 
other grants? 

Mr. Martin. Because this Moraru is accepting dollars here and 
order paying of leis over there, so it must 

Mr. Morris. But you don’t know whether the bishop is doing that? 

Mr. Martin. No, not the bishap. 

Of course, he does it, I imagine, with the consent of the bishop. Of 
course, he gives the tone. 

Mr. Morris. Did any one of the people that we have been talking 
about warn you against coming here today ? 

Mr. Martin. No, not today, but I was told a few days ago, 2 or 3 
days ago, by a party that told Moraru that I was publishing, that is, 
putting out a pamphlet against all his deeds, you know. 

Mr. Morris. Who is this? Can you identify for the record who this 
person was who told you? 

Mr. Maxrttn. Well, he is a priest. I don’t know whether 





Mr. Morris. Would you give us his name, but we won’t put it in the 
record. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. What did this man, whose name you have given to us 
off the record, what did he tell you a few days ago? 
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Mr. Martin. He told me that Reverend Moraru was there, and he 
told him that “Mr. Martin is going to put out a pamphlet, but from 
what I understand that pamphlet is so strong, it’s going to destroy 
you.” In other words, destroying Moraru. 

And he said, “Would you sue him ¢” 

He said, “No, I will not sue him, but I will see what his pamphlet 
states, but I am not going to sue him, I am going to find some Italian 
or some colored people that will give him the thrashing of his life.” 

Mr. Morris. He said that Moraru said that he would find some 
colored people that would—— 

Mr. Martin. Colored or Italian. 

Mr. Morris. Who would give you a thrashing ? 

Mr. Marrtn. Yes; a good beating, instead of taking me to court. 

Mr. Morris. That is what the Reverend Moraru told this other 
person ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Well, he did that about 2 years ago, when I had been working hard 
to change the administration of the church, and I finally got to a point 
where I succeeded, with 1 or 2 votes, to overthrow Moraru’s adminis- 
tration in committees, and at the time he threatened again that he was 
going to have certain people that were going to beat me up, and if I am 
not going to stay put he is going to organize a group of Rumanian 
churchwomen and they are going to give me a beating right in the 
church, because he couldn’t do his w ay with me being in ‘there, because 
he knew every twist and turn I blocked his unproper deeds in the 
church, or otherwise 

Mr. Morris. Does he know you are coming here to testify today ? 

Mr. Marrin. No. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Martin, in this Biserica Orthodoxa Romana there 
is a decree in there; is there not ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. A decree proclaiming the Rumanian Church part of 
the—tell us about that proclamation. 

Mr. Martin. This is a decree having to do with the opening of the 
meeting of the National Church. 

Mr. Morris, And this Patriarch Justinian is set up as head of the 
Rumanian Church, is he not, by this decree? 

Mr. Martrn. He is the head of the church; yes. 

Mr. Morris. What does this decree do for him? 

Mr. Martin. Well, this decree is just to indicate that all the church 
functioning is done with the governmental approval and decreed by 
the gover nment. 

Mr. Morris. This decree mentions “His Holiness accompanied by 
Dr. Petru Groza, president of the Great National Assembly of the 
RPR, and by Mr. Vasile Pogaceanu, minister of cults, and the Holy 
Fathers Metropolitans entered the meeting hall, and His Holiness 
occupied the president’s chair.” 

Mr. Martin. That’s right. 

Now, this minister of cults, he is the head of the churches and school, 
and he is responsible for financial subsidy or support of church, school, 
clergy and teachers, and he is a member of the cabinet. So, that is 
enough of proof that everything is done with the consent of the 
government, which finances and supports the churches, clergies, school, 
and teachers. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Martin, by the way, before finishing, has there 
been any public statement on the part of either the bishop or the 
Reverend Moraru with respect to these three grants that we have men- 
tioned from the Biserica ? 

Mr. Martin. Well, there has been a statement published in the dio- 
cese newspaper, Credinta, The Faith, in October 1953, stating that they 
had received itemized statement from the patriarchate, to the amount 
of, September 7—it doesn’t give the date, whether it was 1951 or 1952— 
851,000 leis; September 18, 142,000 leis; and September 28, 7,000 leis, 
a total of 1 million leis. 

They disclaimed the other 993,000 and the 933,000, the patriarchate 
disclaims that they did not give that money, only the million leis. 

Mr. Morris. Let us put the whole statement in the record from that 
publication that you have described. It will all go in the record at 
this point, a translation of that particular article that you have been 
referring to will have to go in the record at this time. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


(Translation from Rumanian] 
{From the newspaper Credinta (The Faith), Detroit, Mich., October 29, 1953) 
CERTIFICATE FROM THE RUMANIAN PATRIARCHY 


Following a confusing noise created by the owls Trifo-Trutziste, which filled 
the springtime air a few months ago with their nightly hooting, calculated to 
infect or to poison public opinion with their shouts that His Eminence Andrei 
is receiving millions of lei from Rumania for Communist propaganda, I ask, in 
my capacity of controller, and I received from thé Rumanian Patriarchy of 
Bucharest the following explanations: 

Mr. ALEXANDRU Suciu (address in town). 

“We acknowledge that the Rumanian patriarchy, in 1951, has given to 
the Rumanian Orthodox episcopate of the two Americas a gift of 1 million 
lei, to continue the construction of the monastery Schitul Maicii Domnului 
of Vatra Romana, U. 8. A. 

“The Rumanian patriarchy did not pay to this episcopate other sums under 
{any other name], as the accounting department mistakenly gave to the 
same account and printed after these listed names the pages 465 and 498 
of the periodical Biserica Ortodoxa Romana No. 6-8, 1952. 

“Signature of a Patriarch, the Seal of the Rumanian patriarchy, the 
Office of the Patriarch. 

(Signed) N. Grosu, Secretary.” 

Note of the controller: Our orthodox Christian brothers in America should 
ask Mr. Trifa about this fund, because His Eminence Andrei repaired the 
premises of Vatra, occupied today by Trifa, and he bought animals, poultry, and 
fodder, sold [later] by Trifa and Trutza, for a price [and disposed of the money 
in a manner] known only to themselves. 


we 


BucHarRest, March 18, 19538. 
His Eminence BrsHop ANDREI MOLDOVANU, 


1771 East State Fair, Detroit 3, Mich., U. 8. A.: 


In reply to Your Eminence’s letter No. 31/953, we forward to you in the original 
the Rumanian patriarchy certificate relating to the 1 million lei gift, granted by 
the patriarchy to the Rumanian episcopate of the two Americas, as directed by 
Your Eminence. 

This assistance was granted to the Rumanian Orthodox episcopate of America 
in 1951 for the continuation of the construction of the monastery Schitul Maicii 
Domnului of the Vatra Roman, U. 8. A. 

A similar certificate, signed by His Sanctity the Patriarch Justinian, was for- 
warded to Mr. Alexandru Suciu (Sage) of Chicago. 

With the authorization of his sanctity the patriarch. 


OFFICE OF THE PATRIARCH, 
N. Grosu, Secretary. 
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SUCHAREST, March 18, 19538. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE PATRIARCHY, 
Accounting Department No, 2875 
We acknowledge that the Rumanian patriarchy, in 1951, granted to the Ru- 
manian Orthodox episcopate of the two Americas 1 million lei for the continuation 
of the building of the monastery Schitul Maicii Domnului of the Vatra Romana, 
U.S. A., which was paid on different dates as follows: 
Pay order No. 2049 of Sept. 7--.-.-..__..-____..- reer seis L851, 000 
Pay order No. 2070 of Sept. 18 : e L142, 000 
Pay order No. B201.ef Set. 26. 55..55.... ue. teen L7, 000 


STEELE Sec cactanctticeds “cose aces Sas oom 5 le a Aaa oe _._ L1, 000, 000 


We also acknowledge that those listed in the periodical Biserica Ortodoxa Ro- 
mana No. 6—-8/952, pp. 462, 465, and 498, refer to the 2 above sums, a total of 
993,000 lei, the third sum being omitted to be added in the total published in the 
report. 

The Rumanian patriarchy did not transfer to this episcopate other sums, under 
other names like Episcopia celor doua Americii [episcopate of the two Americas], 
Catedrala Episcopala din America [Bishopric Cathedral of America], ete., since 
the accounting department gave by mistake the names of the same account and, 
afterward, again by mistake, printed those account names on pages 465 and 498 
of the periodical Biserica Ortodoxa Romana [Rumanian Orthodox Church] No. 
6-8, 1952. 

On page 498 the real figure is not 933,000, but 993,000 as on page 465. Itisa 
typographical error which can be checked with the total in chapter A, which is 
exact if the sum of 993,000 is added and not 933,000. 

All the titles given to the account of the 993,000 lei, plus the 7,000 lei mentioned 
above, amounting to a total of 1 million lei, was a grant of the Rumanian patri- 
archy for the work of construction of the church Schitul Maicii Domnului of the 
Vatra Romana. The proposed cathedral of the Rumanian Orthodox episcopate 
of America (of the two Americas) is also the residence of the bishop, bought with 
the Rumanian Orthodox patriarchy moneys, which [patriarchy] is the owner of 
the buildings of Vatra Romana where [the patriarchy] does not recognize any 
other authority than that of the canonic bishop Andrei Moldovanu. The former 
legionnaire, Viorel Trifa, heretical and false bishop of today— together with the 
heretic Truta {Trutza]—joining the ranks of the heretics, are no longer members 
of the Rumanian orthodox Christian community. 

For which I give this present certificate. 

[SEAL] JUSTINIAN, Patriarch. 


(Translated by Dr. Raoul Gheorghiu, legal analyst, supervised by Dr. Vladimir 
Gsovski, Chief, Foreign Law Section, Law Library, Library of Congress, August 
9, 1956.) 

Mr. Morris. Do you know anything about the bishop’s efforts of 
repatriation ¢ 

Mr. Martin. Pardon me one minute—— 

Mr. Morris. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Martin. No. Moraru-and the Bishop Moldovanu, they have 
encouraged the visits to Rumania for the purpose of, and the sole 
purpose, what I can see and adjudge it, was for them to make money, 
and also to encourage, to a certain extent, a denial of—well, how should 
T put it—denial of the bad situation in Rumania. In other words, 
they claimed that these people came back and say that Rumanian peo- 
ple were free and the church was free, and 

Mr. Morris. In other words, they have been encouraging people to 
go to Rumania? 

Mr. Martin. That’s right. 

And my estimation, my “judgment, is that they used that as favora- 
ble propaganda to the Communist government of Rumania. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know of any efforts they made to go back to 
Rumania, to stay? 
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Mr. Martin. They are soliciting people, trying to influence them 
to go back and make a visit to Rumania, and, of course, they realize, 
I think, from what I understood, I am not positive, between $150 
and $200 per passenger. 

Mr. Morris. They supply the money ? 

Mr. Martin. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Morris. Do they supply the money? 

Mr. Martin. No; the individual person pays his own money, and 
then they make from each round trip ticket $150 to $200, their com- 
mission, or profit, whatever they call, and they get a free ticket fur 
every 20 passenger—plane passenger. 

Mr. Morris. How do you know that? 

Mr. Martin. That’s their statement. Moraru’s wife was over there 
just about 5 or 6 weeks ago, and she went free with her child be- 
cause they had 19 or 20 passengers. 

Mr. Morris. Moraru’s wife did go to Bucharest ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have any knowledge that the Reverend Moraru 
was engaged in any commercial transactions? 

Mr. Marttn. Yes, I have the information that he sent 1 Chevrolet 
and 2 Cadillacs, and some people that went over there and came back, 
seen 1 or 2 of the cars, and over at the patriarchate they were told 
that those are the cars that the Reverend Moraru sent us. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know what the nature of that activity is? 

Mr. Martin. I would not; I do not. 

Mr. Morris. Does he buy the cars? 

Mr. Martin. Well, if it was one car, I would say that it would have 
been a present to the patriarchate for transaction of Moraru’s busi- 
ness, giving lei over there, and holding dollars over here. 

Mr. Morris. You do know he sent three cars over, and you don’t 
know anything more about it? 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know, Mr. Martin, whether or not there is any 
connection, either with Bishop Moldovanu or Mr. Moraru, with the 
Rumanian Legation in eer 

Mr. Martin. The Rumanian Legation; yes. 

Not very long ago some inquiry was made to the Rumanian Lega- 
tion about this gomg to Rumania, and the Legation referred people 
. their representative in Detroit, which would be Reverend Glicherie 

oraru. 

Mr. Morris. So, when anyone makes inquiry of the Legation about 
any endeavor to go to Rumania, they are referred to the Reverend 
Moraru ? 

Mr. Martin. Or Bishop Moldovanu. 

Mr. Morris. Do they visit the Legation in Washington ? 

Mr. Martin. They do. 

Mr. Morris. How do you know that? 

Mr. Martin. Well, Moraru visited the Legation about just before 
I was here, I say about 4 weeks ago. 
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(See following letter.) 
Mr. Morris. Thank you very much, Mr. Martin. 


Detroit, Miou., July 30, 1956. 
The Untrep States SENATE INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Commirree: On Friday, July 27, 1956, when I testified under oath, 
two things were left out from the records. 

In November of 1946, Reverend Moraru tried hard to oust me as the editor of 
the newspaper Solia which was published by the Rumanian Orthodox diocese in 
the United States, because he could not sell this newspaper services to the 
Rumanian Communist Legation in Washington, with me in the position of editor 
and very hostile to the Communist cause. 

Also, that in the spring of 1951, I broke up a meeting that was to take place 
between Mr. Moraru, Bishop Moldovan, and the Rumanian Communist leader, 
Mr. George Vocila, at the Bishop’s See at Grass Lake, Mich. I am making this 
statement under oath.’ 

NicHoLas N, MARTIN. 


(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


(The following letter to Chairman Eastland from James J. Wads- 
worth, deputy representative of the United States to the United 
Nations, was ordered into the record at a meeting of the subcommittee 
on November 21, 1956 :) 


Tue Deputy REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., July 24, 1956. 
Hon. JAMEs O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR EASTLAND: In the absence of Mr. Lodge, who is on vacation, I 
am pleased to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of July 20, 1956, enclosing 
a transcript of the testimony taken before your subcommittee on July 20, con- 
cerning pressures exerted on Russian refugees in the United States. 

I am confident that Mr. Lodge will appreciate your having forwarded this 
transcript to him. It will undoubtedly prove useful should the State Department, 


as the result of its inquiry into this matter, instruct us to take action with respect 
to it. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) James J. WADSWORTH. 





1 Obviously, not under oath when he wrote the July 30 letter. 
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